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USE OF SCHOOLS. 


IN IHREE PART 8 


I. A ſhort and plain Explanation of all the Parts of 
Speech, and their Agreement and government reduced 
to Grammatical Rules; the whole illuſtrated with 
Notes, and parſing Examples in which every Word is 
reſolved at Length. 


II. Additional Remarks and obſervations on the ſeveral 
Particulars of the firſt part ; with Rules of Compo- 


ſition, or the proper Arrangement of Words in Sen- 
tences. . 


III. ExxRCISESs of bad Engliſh in two Parts. The 
Firſt ſuited to the particular Parts of Speech, and the 
Rules of Conſtruction. — The Second contains a large 
Collection of promiſcuous Exerciſes in Proſe and 


Verſe. 
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TO THE 
RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 
CHARLES ATKINSON ESN. 
MAYOR OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 
(As A TESTIMONY OF GREAT ESTEEM) 
. THIS 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
18 
WITH. THE UTMOST DEFERENCE AND RESPECT 
INSCRIBED, 
BY 
HIS MUCH OBLIGED, AND 
MOST OBEDIENT, 
HUMBLE SERVANT, 


A. MURR Av ͤ • 
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MUST acknowledge, that it is not the want 

of Engliſh Grammars, that makes me trouble 
the Public with a new one. So far from this be- 
ing the caſe, I have thirty different books on the 
ſubject lying about me, above twenty of which, 
are profeſſedly written for the uſe of Schools. Yet 
I am not ſingular in opinion, that ſomething is 
ſtill neceſſary, though perhaps, not ſo much with 
reſpect to the matter as the manner of forming the 
moſt uſeful ſchool-book, by which grammar ma 
be taught with the leaſt loſe of time, and yet with 
the greateſt pleaſure as well as advantage to the 
ſcholar. 

The perſpicuity and uſefulneſs of a work of this 
kind, depend very much on the order into which 
ſuch a variety of materials are digeſted, and the 
manner in which they are diſplayed, 

I have often experienced the difficulty of keep- 
ing up the pleaſure and attention of the ſcholar, 
while he has been getting what is commonly 
thought neceſſary to be committed to memo 
which, with the explanation of the ſeveral parts, 
have become ſo diſcouraging a taſk, and the buſineſs 
ſeemed ſo difficult, that he has given up all hopes 
of attaining to that knowledge in grammar at firit 


3 ex- 


= 


3 
expected. As the moſt eaſy and conſpicuous 
method is certainly fiteſt to encourage the learner 
and excite his attention, I judged, with a number 
of very intelligent ſchool-maſters, that notwithſtand- 
ing the labours of many, the method of teaching 
might ſtill admit of a very uſeful improvement, by 


making the theory eaſier to the learner, and apply- 


ing it more to practice than is commonly done. 
How far I have ſucceeded, muſt be left to the deter- 


mination of others, who have a right to judge tor 


themſelves. 

I have without reſerve taken from other books 
what ever I thought would ſuit my plan, a free- 
dom which all my predeceſſors have indulged. 
On a ſubject which has been ſo often treated, it 
is in vain to pretend, and impoſſible to avoid ſay- 
ing many things which have been ſaid before; 
yet there ſtill .remains great ſcope for new obſer- 
vations and improvements. And though long ex- 
perience in teaching, and a ſtrict obfervation of 
the effects of uſing different methods, have pro- 


vided me with many uſeful materials; yet I chal- 
Tenge no more than the merit of a ccmpiler, — if 


that part be properly executed, ſo as to promote 
theſe leading purpoſes, the pleaſure of the teacher, 


and the profit of the ſcholar, I have all I hope or 


With for. 


In the manner this grammar is formed, the part 


intended to be firſt committed to memory is ſo 


eaſy. and ſhort, that a boy of an ordinary genius, 


by getting a ſhort taſk every day, will have the 
whole to repeat in a veiy few weeks. And by 


repeating it in a claſs once every week, divided 
into ſuch parts as the maſter ſees convenient the 


whole will foon become familiar to every ſcholar. 


In the mean tiine, the teacher may mark out ſuch 
of the notes as he thinks neceſſary, and ſuitable 
| | f tO 


( vii 
to the time and capacity of the pupil, which, with 
ſuch obſervations as he ſhall chuſe to make from 
the notes, additional remarks, &c. to the claſs, 
when repeating what is committed to memory ; 
will give a connected and comprehenſive view of 
what is neceſſary to the right underſtanding of the 
whole. . 

As ſoon as a claſs can repeat what is thought 
neceſſary, they ſhould be exerciſed in parſing the 
examples given, which will make them acquainted 
with all the neceſſary rules, and bring them with 
e to underſtand the uſe and end of their 
earning grammar. | 
They may then with eaſe and advantage be put 
to write exerciſes upon the differeat parts of ſpeech, 
which being ſuited to each part diſtinctly, will be 
much plainer to them, than if they were to begin 
with promiſcuous exerciſes, and render. them per- 
fect in the application of the parts they have learn- 
ed, to the purpoſes of ipeaking and writing correct- 
ly by rule. | 
* Having finiſhed this part, they may begin the 
promiſcuous exerciſes, where, to encourage them, 
they will find for ſometime, the falſe words in 
Italics, having only to fix upon the rules by which 
they are to be corre ted. I his will naturally make 
them acquainted with the rules in general, and 
render the exerciſes more eaſy in which the falſe 
words are not marked.—1 do not mean that the 
parſing ſhould be omitted, when the exerciſes 
begin: No; that part is ſo eſſential to perfect the 
ſcholar, that it cannot be too frequent, and ſhould 
be continued following the writing of exerciſes 
through the whole. | 
The key which I have made for the exerciſes, 
will, I preſume, be acknowledged a ſpecial im- 
provement in the moſt eſſential part of grammar. 


By 


( viii ) 

By it the principal obſtacle in teaching that part 
is removed, as the maſter can correct the exerciſes 
with the greateſt eaſe N and ſueh cer- 
tainty as the buſineſs of a ſc 

of many of the exerciſes, would not otherwie 
admit of. As it is intirely for facilitating the 
maſter's work in correcting the exerciſes with 
eaſe and propriety. he will find a peculiar pleaſure 
in doing what frequently appears too much like a 
talk. 

I have found this plan, ſhortly hinted here 
anſwer my higheſt expectations, when I had not 
a printed book fo ſuitable to it as this is, but was 
obliged to write what I thought neceſſary to the 


execution of it. And may therefore promiſe the 


moſt detirable ſucceſs in the proper ufe of the 
book, in this, or any other manner ſimilar to it, 
which will naturally occur to every intelligent 
teacher. | 

I do not write a preface for the purpoſe of in- 
troducing particular commendations of my own 
work, nor for the ſtill worſe pur; oſe of depre- 
ciating the works of others. All 1 crave is an 
impartial peruſal, and an unbias'd determination, 
not founded on private or perſonal prejudices for 
or againſt particulars of any kind, but on what is 
moſt for the public advantage in teaching this 
neceſſary part of an Englah Education. 

It will not, I hope, be reckoned a fault, that I 
have ſo fittle of what is commonly called Ortho- 
graphy; as, what is neceſſary on that head is 
more properly taught in a reading book, nor that 
I have omitted ſeveral things uſually added to 
grammars, as, abbreviations of words, punctua- 
tion, forms of addreſs, &c. all which belong pro- 
perly to the ſpelling book, and may be found at 
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great length in my ſpelling book printed ſome years 
ago. | 

The utility of learning Engliſh Grammar muſt 
be allowed by every ſenſible Briton, and to mul- 
tiply arguments for it, would be rather oſtentati- 
ous than uſeful. I muſt, however, beg leave to 
obſerve, 'T hat the reaſon why it is not more ap- 
proved and practiſed, remains with the teachers 
in their want of uniformity in the method ot 
teaching it, and that is occaſioned by the want 
of an eaſy perſpicuous plan to teach by. I could 
refer the truth of this obſervation to the determi - 
nation of School-maſters, who have laboured lo 
and diligently in this work, and have often h 
the mortification to find their labours not crowned 
with that ſucceſs which they hoped, and perhaps 
deſerved. I write this from experience, And till 
I formed the plan to which this book is ſuited, I 
never could pleaſe myſelf in the proficiency of m 
ſcholars. But I preſume to fay, That now, wi 
half the time, labour, and difficulty, the learner's 
advantage, as well as my pleaſure in teaching, is 
doubled. And as the public has a right to every 
improvement that may be of public 5, obs for 
that purpoſe principally, this book is publiſhed. 

Engliſh Grammar properly taught, muſt not 
only add gracefulneſs to the converſation of peo- 
ple in general, but qualify them for carrying on 
whatever buſineſs they follow with greater cre- 
dit and advantage, And even to ſuch as intend 
to learn other languages, it will be of peculiar 


advantage, as they will thereby attain the know- 


ledge of any other language much ſooner and 
eaſier, as they have already the principles of 
grammar, which are much the fame in all lan- 
guages. The two great difficulties of encountering 
with the ſcience of grammar, and the ſtudy of a 


oreign | 


„ 
foreign language at once, muſt be much leſſened - ( 
by taking them ſeparately and in proper order, 
But if the utility of learning Engliſh Grammar 
be ſuch, as might be illuſtrated from a variety of 
undeniable arguments, how, inexcuſable is that 
infatuation among Parents, who will not allow it 
to be a part of their childrens? education, or in- 
ſtead of it, from ſome unaccountable prejudices, 
make their children ſpend ſeveral years of the moſt 
precious part of their time, in obtaining a ſmatter- 
ing of Latin, &c. for which they will have no more 
neceſſary uſe, in the line of life the Parents intend 
them for, than the language of the Hottentots or 
Chineſe. This baſe * has ſpoiled many a 

d genius, and made hundreds drag through life 
| n * and obſcurity, who, with a proper ub 
ngliſh Education, which would have been obtained 
in leſs time than they have ſpent to no purpoſe, | 
might have filled the reſpectable departments of life | 
with advantage to the public, and credit, eaſe, and 
pleaſure to themſelves. * 


„% Maſters who teach this Grammar, may have | 
for their own uſe, a xey for correcting all the pio 
miſcuous exerciſes, diſtinct from the books 
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RAMMAR is the art of ſpeaking and 
- writing any language with propriety. 
NGLISH GRAMMAR teaches to ſpeak and 


rrite the Engliſh Language properly. 


LANGUAGE is compoſed of diſtinct articulate 
pounds, formed from LETTERS, SYLLABLES, 
ORDS and SENTENCES, which make the whole 


LE T- 


ſubject of GRAM MAR. 


* GRAMMAR is uſually divided into four parts, 
» OrRTHOGRAPHH Which teaches the right combination 
pf letters and ſyllables in words.--Or OrTHoeer, 


hich relates to the true pronunciation of the letters 


d ſyllables, 
2. ETYMOLOGY, Which treats of the different ſorts 
f words (or parts of ſpeech) and their derivations and 


F ariations. 


3. SYNTAX, teaches how to join words in a ſen- 
nce, according to the rules of order, agreement, and 


Fovernment of words. 


4. PRosoDY, teaches the rules of pronunciation, 


and verification. The firſt of theſe comprizes On- 


HOEPY, Which reſpects Accent, or the laying the 
Teſs of the voice upon one or more ſyllables in a 
vord.—— Quantity, or the diſtinguiſhing long and ſhort 
yllables, as dE-1tU-s1ve. — Emphaſis, or laying the 
reſs of the voice on one or more words in a ſen- 
ence; as, If Yov go; ur will go. — The ſecond 


Fontains ORTHWOMETRY), or the art of making verſcs, 


62) 
LETTERS. 


The Letters in our err, are twenty-ſix, 
a, ö, c, d, e, f, g, b, i, J, k, I, m, n, 0, þ, 9, 
8 i t, u, v, ID y, 2.) they are divided into 
wowels and conſonants. ö 
VowELs expreſs full and perfect ſounds of 
themſelves, as, a, e, i, o, u, y, w, +. 
Corso N AN rs require the help of vowels to make 
perfect diſtinct ſounds, as, ö, c, d, f, &c. f. 
When two vowels meet in one ſyllable, they 
are called a diphthong ; as, ou, in bouſe. Diphthongs 
are of two ſorts, proper and improper, 
A proper diphthong is when both vowels are 
ſounded; as ou in houſe ; oi in voice, 
An improper dipbtbong is where only one vowel} 
is ſounded ; as e in people; a in day. 1 
When three vowels Come together in one ſylla- | | 1 
ble they are called a triptbong; as eau in beauty ;| 


iew in view, &c. / 
S3L ABLE: 8 = 


A SYLLABLE is a full and diſtin& ſound or im- . 
pulſe of the voice, whether denoted by one, two, or J 
more letters, and 1s either a ſimple or compound 


found *. 
| WORD S. 


+ Y and w are conſonants when they begin a word. 
4 Conſonants are commonly divided into mutes, or * 
ſuch as end with a vowel ſound in pronunciation; as, 
bee, cee, dee, &c.---Or ſemi-vowels, or half vowels, 
that have the ſound of a vowel before them in pro- 
nunciation; as, ef, el, em, &c. Four of theſe are 
called liquids, viz, I, m, u, r. _ 
N. B. As the ſcholar is ſuppoſed to be acquainted wh 
with the ſounds of vowels and conſonants, from the 
books he has had before he begins to learn Grammar, 
it is needleſs to enlarge on that part here. 38 
* Monoſyllable, is a word of one ſyllable ; as, hat. v4 
Diſ-(yllable, is a word of two ſyllables ; as, Fa-ther. 


*. 
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WORDS. 


WorDs are the ſigns or ſymbols of ideas, form- 
ed by one or more articulate ſounds, and are of three 
ſorts, primitive, derivative, and compound. 

A primitive word comes from no other word in 
the language in which it is uſed; as raven, love, 
bad. | | | 

A derivative word comes from ſome other word 
in the ſame Janguage; as ravenous from raven ; 
loved from love; and badly and badneſs from bad. 
A compound word is made up of two or more 
words. It has commonly a hyphen between the 
primitive; as God-bead, heaven-born ; though not 


oh always, as manhood foreaſmuch, | 

er Words divided into claſſes are called PARTs or 
spec, and are of TEN different kinds. 1. AR. 

i I TICLES.—2. SUBSTANTIVES or Nowns, or 

7 Names. — 3. PRONOUNS or Relatives, or Repre- 


ſentatives of Nouns,—4. ADJECTIVES, or 2ya- 
lities.— 5. VERBS, or Afirmations*,—b, PAR- 
FICIPLES.—7. ADVERBS.—8. CONJUNC- 
TIONS —9g. PREPOSITIONS.—10. INT ER- 


5 B EXAMPLE, 
Triſ-ſyllable, is a word of three ſyllables ; as for- 
8. ¶ tu-nate. 
. Polly-ſyllable, a word of many ſyllables ; as ir-re- 
"2 > rove-a-ble. x | 
lhe beſt rule for dividing ſyllables in ſpelling, is, 
as they are naturally divided in proper pronuncia- 
tion. —-Reading is only a quick ſpelling by paming 
the letters ſingly, and dividing words properly into 
their ſyllables: Spelling in writing, is the compoling 
= words of their proper letters. | 
* 10 expreſs the Subſtantive, Pronoun, Adjective 
a and Verb by the laſt names given them here, would. 
9 N | convey 


TT 14) 
"EXAMPLE, 


ſub. conj, ſub, preps adj, ſub. verls 
4 and ſhame from no condition riſe, 
verb adv, pro. ſub, adv. adj, art, ſub, verb, 


Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


ARTICLE Sf. 


ARTICLES are ſet before words to limit or de- 
termine their ſignification. There are only three n 
articles, A, AN, and THE. 1 

A is uſed before a word in the ſingular number » 
beginning with a conſonant that has its full ſound, * 
as a book, a lie. 1 

An is uſed before words beginning with a vow- 
el, or a ſilent conſonant, as an egg, an bour. 

The is demonſtrative |, and denotes a particular | 

| Ws” perſon | | 
convey a clearer idea of their nature and uſe to an 
Engliſh Scholar than the fi, which are not Engliſli 
words, a: id cannot be underſtood independent of a 
definition. But under the laſt names, words cannot be 
found in dictionaries, which commonly uſe the firſt kind; 
and therefore it is more convenient to uſe the ſame here, 
and explain them to the learner, 

The four laſt parts ef ſpeech are commonly called 

articles. EE | 1 

All the parts of ſpeech are in the following ſentence. 

1 4 2 2 6 7 9 3 

The worthy Emperor, Titus, recollecting once at 

3 VVVVJVVVVVV 8 
ſupper, that during that day, he had not done any 7 

833 2 10 3 2 8 vo, 
body a kindneſs; Alas! my friends, ſaid he, I have 

61 BY 
+ a day. KL 
t From articulus, the joints of the fingers. K. 
Tus is called demonſtrative, becauſe it deter- 
mines 7 
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perſon 'or thing, in either the ſingular or plural 
number, as the book, the books ; the eye, the eyes. 


SUBSTANTIVES * or Nouns, or NamEs. 


A SUBSTANTIVE is the name of any thing that 
exiſts, 
p B 2 Subſtantives 


mines what particular perſon, or thing is meant; as, 
Thou art THE man; i. e. Thou, and no other, art the 
very man. This is Tae book I want. | 

Subſtantives taken in the largeſt and moſt unhmited 
ſenſe, have no article before them ; as, Max 1s a rational 
creature, i. e. all men, —— The proper ſtudy of mankind 
is MAN. | 

Pronouns and proper names have no article before 
them; as, we, Jobn, Mary, Newcaſtle, Except they 
be mentioned by way of eminence, or diſtinction, as 
we may ſay, an Alexander, i. e. a conqueror, a Se- 
lomon, i. e. a wiſe man; the Thames, i. e. the River 
Thames. | .. 

ARTICLES are ſet before AdjeQtives that precede 
their Subſtantives, .:, d good girl. An excellent book. 
The better day the better deed. Alſo before words 
taken collectively; as, a few men. A great many 
thouſands. | 

Tux is often ſet before Adverbs in the compara- 
tive, or ſuperlative degree; as, the ſooner the betten. 
The more I ſtudy the better 1 learn. Dick ſtudies the 
leaſt of any. | 

Abſtract names; as, virtue, vice, love, hatred ; and 
names of metals, ſpices, herbs, liquids, grains, Oc. arc 
uſed without any article; as, gold, ginger, theme, ale, 
wheat, Oe. 


* Subftantive from ſubMlantivum, a ſubſtance. —— 
Noun from nomen, i. e. a uame. | 
That word is a ſubſtantive that makes ſenſe with 
an article before it; but makes nonſenſe when the 
word hing is ſet after it; as, 4 book, an apple, the 
% ſu 745 
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Subſlantives are either proper or common. 4 


A proper Subſtantive 1s the name of * parti. 


cular perſon or thing, as Jobn, Tyne, London, 
Bible +. 1 


A common Subſtantive is the name of things in : { 


general as man, city, river, book +. 


To Subſtantives belong gender, number, caſe, 
and perſon. : 


GENDER, 


GENDER is the diſtinction of names according 
to their ſex, and is of three ſorts, maſculine, ſemi- 
nine, and nevter. | 6 

The names, offices, and titles of men, or what 
relate to the male kind are maſculine, as Fobn, 

actor, 


4 
4 
* 
1 


fun, are ſenſe; but a book thing, an apple thing, tbe 
ſun thing, are nonſenſe. | 4 

hatever is the object of our ſenſes, i. e. can be 
ſeen, heard, felt, "taſted or ſmelled ; alſo virtues and 
vices ; affections of the mind, and actions of the body, - : 
are ſubſtantives. | *. 
Such names as imply the mere identity or being of 
a thing, may be called identical ſubftlantives, as a pen, 
a pencil, 

Thoſe which are only known by the operations of the 
mind, but are not the objeAs of our ſenſes, may be 
called abſtract ſubſtantives ; as, juſtice, goodneſs, truth, 
blackneſs. J 


+ The word man, comprehends all men, and is there- '$ 


1 


individual man, and is therefore proper. — River is a 
general name common to every river But Tyne is par- 
ticular to one river ſo called. 97 

Max is a proper name when compared with animal, 
which includes beaſts, and uſed to diſtinguiſh a man 4 
from a horſe, deg, lion, &c. which are animals. | 


* Called || 


| 


Y | 
dor, king, bull-And thoſe that belong to wo- 
men, or the female kind are feminine, as Fane, 
actreſs, queen, cou. | 
Things without life that have no ſex are neu- 
ter“, as houſe, garden, ſlick, one. | 
He, in general, dengtes the maſculine ; SHE, 
in the feminine ; and IT, the neuter. The human 
27 ſpecies are denoted by men and women, and birds 
by cock and ben. 


NUMBER. - 
| NUMBER is the diſtinction of one from tuo or 
ling more. : 
f There are two numbers: — The SinGuLan,. 
which ſpeaks of one, as a pen, an apple. — The 
PLURAL, whick ſpeaks of more than one, as pens, 
apples. 
Subſtantives that make their plural regularly, 
B 3. have 


3 Called neuter, becauſe neither maſculine nor fe- 
be minine, as having no diſtinction of ſex,---IT is often 


and applied to things maſculine and feminine not endowed 

dy, with reaſon in a tolerable degree; as, IT is a good 
3 dog---IT is a fine child. | 

of 2 Sometimes the gender is doubtful till determined by 

en, another word; as, child, ſervant, goat, ſparrow. 
The gender is known by ſaying, male-child, man-ſer- 

; * vant, be-goat, cock-ſparrow. 


Things without life. are ſometimes taken in a perſonal 


th, or figurative ſenſe; as, Death is common to all; ns 
XZ ſpares neither poor nor rich. Heaven His wonted face 

re- renewed. 

an Ty See how the morning opes EER golden gates, 

$a Io And takes nuR farewell of the glorious ſun ! 

r- _Sometimes the difference of ſex is expreſſed by dif- 
hy ferent Words. | 

1, Mals 


Except 


. 
_— added to the fingular, as book, books ; girt, M1 
. : "of 
If the ſingular end with 7, x, ch, or /b, the plu- 
ral is made by adding es, as miſs, miſſes; box, | 
boxes ; peach, peaches ; bruſh, bruſher. 
Adding s to words which end in ce, ge, ſe, and 
ze, makes another ſyllable, as price, prices; purſe, 
purſes cage, cages ; prize, prizes. | 
ords ending in Fl or fe, form their plurals 
. 0 bu 
changing theſe into ves, as calf; calves ; life, lives ; 
| bah 
Male. Female. Sometimes by changing the 
- termination, as 
— 2 — | Male, Female, 
oar ow Abbo bbe 
boy girl | — — 
dridegroom bride ambaſſador ambaſladreſs 
mer —_ duke dut cheſs 
oe | 
dull co — anon 
bullock. heifer ' governor. governeſs 
ock he n hunter huatreſs 
dog bitch ma: quis marchioneſs 
— 1 prince prince is 
Friar = . By adding eſs to the maſculine 
zander gooſe p 1 Kb oct 
horſe Aaron aroneis 
huſband wiſe — 22 
king queen heir heixe is 
lad laſs jew zeweſs 
lord: lady ion lione(s: "Y 
man 1 patren pat roneſy { 
maſter miſtreſs IE — 1 
mileor ſpawner poet poeteſs 7 
nephew es | prophet propheteſs. * 
2 5 ſhepherd ſhepherdeſy = 
1 flu: tutor tutoreis 3 
on daughter viſconnt viicounteſs $ 
flag hind hangi into ri 1 
uacle aunt - Zu EN 9 1 
widower widow Adminiftrator Adminiſtratrix 1 
wizard witch executor executrix | 


( 19 ) 
dal, balves ; loaf, loaves ; knife, knives ; wife, 
wives * ; flaff makes ſtaves. " > 

| CASES. 


* Except--cbief, cuff, dwarf, grief, handkerchief, ' 
boof, nu}, miſchief, . puff, roof,—which 1252 
to make the phual. 

Subſtantives ending in y with a conſonant before it, 
form their plurals. by changing y into tes ; as, lady, 
ladies ; cherry, cherries ; city, cities, &c.—If a 
vowel goes before the y, the plural is made by 5; as, 
Joy, joys ; day, days ; delay, delays. | 

In ſome ſubſtantives, both numbers are alike ; as, 
hoſe, fern, deer, ſwine, ſheep.-—Some take a or one to 
make the ſingular ; as, a ſheep, one deer, &c. 

Many ſubſtantives. make their plurals irregularly. 


Sing. Plur. , Sings Plur. 
| brothers man men 
1 brother brethren mouſe mice 
child children oxen 
4 * © cows penny pence 
paged a kine \ Sow ſows. 
Ce | foot feet ſwine 
gooſe geeſe tooth. . tecth 
27 louſe lice woman women 


Words purely Latin, French, Greek, &c, retain, 
their orignal plurals; as, arcanum, .arcana ; beau, 
beaux; erratum, errata ; genius, genii ; monſieur, 
= meſheurs ; magus, magis ; phenomenon, pbenomena : 
radius, radii ;. vortex, vortices.---The Hebrew words. 
cberub, ſeraph, make cherubim, ſerapbim. | 

as Some ſubſtantives, from the nature of the things they 
expreſs; and ſome that nature or art have formed 
double, are expreſſed only in the plural; as, alps, an- 
nals, arms, p, A bellows, bowels, breeches, calends,, 
ereſſes, dregs, embers, entrails, filings, goods, grains, 
batches, ides, lungs, news, nonesy ſciſſors, ſhears, 


ſnuffe roa thanks, tongs, wages. 
| r 88 Some: 


1 
CASES. 


The Cast or STATE of Subſtantives, is the 


manner of varying them, according to their dif- 


ferent ſignifications, ſituations, or endings in the 


ſingular and plural numbers. | 
In Engliſh, Subſtantives have three caſes, the 
nominative, ge nitive, and accuſative *. $ 
The nominative, naming uſe or leading fate, is 
the inſtrument operating, and ſimply expreſſes the 
name of the thing that acts, as a horſe trots; boys | 
play ; the girls learn, 
The genitive or þ 4415 ive caſe, implies poſſeſſion 
r property. It is further known by having oF 
er or $ and an apoſtrophe ( ), as the glory ö 
of | 


Some ſubſtantives have no plural, as names of men, 
eountries, cities, mountains, rivers ; as, Fobn, Wales, | 


London, Etna, Thames, alſo the Earth.----Names of 


virtues, vices, hab'ts, metals, herbs, ſpices, liquids, and | 


moſt kinds of grains, as patience, malice, drunkenneſs, 


gold, ſage, wax, pitch, glue, wheat, rye, barley, &c.. | 


From ſpices are excepted---cloves, nut mega. 

Herbs---coleworts, leeks, artichokes, cabbages, nel 
tles, poppies, lillies. 

Bread, beer, ale, honey, milk, butter, &c. have no 
plural. 

Things remarkable in individuals do ſometimes make 
proper names become plurals; as, conquerors are called 
Alexanders; wiſe men, Solomons; chaſte women 
Lucretias, &c. 

Family names ſometimes extend to the kindred ; as; 
the Howards, the Piercies, &c. 

* It. would be more ſuitable to the Engliſh Language 
to call the nominative, the naming caſe, or leading 
flate.---The genitive, the poſſeſſive caſe. The ac- 
cuſative, the objective caſe, or following ate. 


" 2 LY © 


| (- 21 ) ; 

| of man, or man's glory; the book of Jobs, or 
3.255 book f. 5 a 
The accuſative, or objective caſe, or following 

fate, denotes the effect produced, — the object aim- 


the 
dif. 
the 


the ed at. or the ſubje& operated on, as I love thee, 
* 1 Examples of varying the CAs8s, 
77 Sing. Sing. 
Nom. a King. Nom. an Elephant. 
on Gen, a King's, or of Gen. an E it's, or 
oF | King. * 8 Elephant. 
ry Accuſ. a King, Accuſ. an Elephant. 
Of i : 
/ . F . Plur. Plur. 
en, Nom. Kings. | Nom. Elephants. 
„ Gen. of Kings, Gen. of Elephants. 
of Accuſ. Kings. Accuſ. Elephant. 
d | PER- 
| 75 a | 
Co. | + The genitive caſe expreſſes all relations com- 
mencing from itſelf; and has always a reference to 
ths ſome other word in the ſentence, which denotes its 
poſſeſſive power, i. e. the genitive caſe is the poſſeſſor, 
2 and the governing ſubſtantive (or the word to which it 


refers) 1s the thing poſſeſſed. 

e. ii The two ways of varying this caſe are uſed indif- 
t IF ferently. | 
1 In the familiar ſtyle, the 's takes place; but in the 

grand and ſolemn, or where preciſion is required, the or 
is uſed; 5 

Sometimes when the genitive word ends with s, 
neither of the ſigns are uſed; as, for righteouſneſs? 
'F: fake. Plurals ending in s do not require an ad- 
ditional letter to form the gentive; as, on eagles* 
= wings. * 
1 When ſeveral words are in the poſſeſſive caſe, the 
*F ſign is written only with that word which is nearelt 
do the governing ſubſtantive; as, this is William, 
2 ! - | John, 


n 
PERSONS. 


All Subſtantives, whether in the ſinglar num- 
ber, or the plural, are of the third perſon: Thus, 
Man, a ſubſtantive third perſon ſingular, 

Men, a ſubſtantive third perſon plural. 


PRONOUN $#; Or, 
RELATIVES, or REPRESENTATIVES of Novxs. 


Pronouns are uſed inſtead of ſubſtantives, to pre- 
vent the too frequent repetition of them. They 

alſo ſerve to determine the perſons of verbs, 
- There are five kinds of Pronouns, viz. Perſonal, 
Relative, Nemonſtrative, Interrogative, and Adjec- 
tive or Poſſeſſive F | IP 
- "I 9.6 6 pronouns are five; I, THOU, or 

YOU, HE, SHE, IT : their plurals are, WE, YE, or 
YOU, THEY. g 

When 


John, Thomas, and Richard's horſe.— This is the horſe 
of or William, John, Thomas, and Richard. — 
When a ſubſtantive ends in s, or a vowel in the 
ſingular number; ſome authors put the genitive ſingular 
inſtead of the nominative plural, thus, the idea”s of the 
author.—-They are genins*s. Properly thus, the ideas 
of the author. They are geniuſes. 'Y 
Compounded of pro, for; and nomen, a name, 
commonly called noun ; fo that pronoun, ſignifies a 
word put for a noun. po Top : 
+ Some authors give other names to the different 
kinds of pronouns, and divide them into prepoſitive, 
connective, interrogative, and attributive. But I 
think the diviſion above, and the names given the dif- 
ferent kinds, when briefly explained, will render this part 
. ef grammar plainer to diary capacities than any L 
have met with. | | 
t Some grammarians call thefe pronouns ſubftan- 
hee tives. 


& FSrative pronouns, 


( 23 ) 

When a perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he ſays, I; 
the firſt perſon. When he ſpeaks to, or addreſſes 
.another, he ſays, thou or you.—the ſecond perſon. 
When he ſpeaks of a perſon, or thing abſent, he 
fays, be, /be, or it,—,which are of the third per- 
ſon F. 

he relative pronouns are WHO, WHICH, 
WHAT. THAT, When theſe words are relatives, 
they always relate to ſome ſubſtantive going before, 
called the antecedent, The man 1s bl who 
walketh uprightly. 

Wno is applied to perſons, WHICH to things ; 
WHAT is applied to things, and includes the an- 
tecedent, as this it what ] wanted, i. e. the thing 
a bieb I wanted. 5 | 

THAT, as a relative, ſeems to be introduced to 
fave the too frequent repetition of who and which. 
It is applied to both perſons and things, as The boy 
tbat he beat. The bock that I read. RY 

The demonſtrative pronouns are Tus and 
THAT. Their plurals are. THESE and THOSE. 

They are called demon/trative, becauſe when uſed 
as ſuch, they point out the thing ſpoken of; as 
' #bis book, that book. 

This and theſe relate to things near at hand, or 
to the time preſent. That and teſe to a time re- 
mote, or-things at a diſtance, as 
At this time it is manifeſt to all, 

Theſe men that live bere are prudent. 
At that time it was-manifelt to all. 
Thoſe men that live vonder are prudent. 


The 
tive ſome pre poſit ive and others call them demon- 


$ All pronouns, except J, thou, or you, we, ye, or 
5%, are of the third perſon. | | 
* My 


( 24) 
The interrogative pronouns are WHO, WHICH, 
WHAT. They are uſed in aſking queſtions. 
The adjective or poſſeſſive pronouns are, HY“, 
MY, HIS, HER, ITS, OUR, YOUR, THEIR, * 
are always followed by a ſubſtantive. - 3 
Fe] The 


* My and thy, become mine and thine, when the 
ſubſtantive following begins with a vowel or ſilent þ ; 
as, mine ears, mine bouſe, thine honour, &c. My, 
thy, have a name after them, — mine, thine, are u 
when the name is mentioned before, or underſtood; as, 
this is my bool, the book is nine. -The name under- 
ſtood makes bers, ours, yours, theirs. 

Own and ſelf are joined to the adjective pronouns 
to mark their meaning more ſtrongly ; as, I did it my 

Self, is added to perſonal pronouns ; as, himſelf, Ber- 

cl 3 it elf. 
50 , Ye ſubſtantive when joined to pronouns. 

Ourſelf, is peculiar to the regal ſtyle. | 

e are other pronouns ; as, ſome, any, whoever, il 
none, one, other, which are called indefinitive when 
they expreſs nothing diſtin or determined. But defini- 
tive when they aſcertain thoſe names to which they 
either refer, or are joined. 4 

Each, every, eitber, are called diſtributive, becauſe 
they mark the individual perſons or things that make up 
a number, ; 2 K N. 

This, that, otber, anotber, ſuch, which, what, ſome, | 
one, all, every, any, no, none, are called attributive 
pronouns, or pronoun adjectives, when they point out 
the property, locality, or duration of things. 

When tis, that, and which, repreſent and ſupply | 
the place of ſome name, they are then relative pro- 
nouns, or pronoun fubflantives ; as, this is virtue. 
But when they are joined to ſome name; as, this ba- 

bit is virtue,---they ſerve to aſcertain ſome name, and | 
are definitive or pronoun adjefives. | 


One 


(25) 
The variable Pronouns form their Caſes as Fol- 


: oy 
Ty n at 4t51 1 * D 
"he 3 ! 5 

ead. 1 1 | We | 

the Noſſ. of me, my, mine of us, our, ours 
b ; Moll. ne | us 
My, „ r 9 25 
12 ead. thou or you ye or you 


off. of thee, thy, thine, of ye, yours, your 
or of you, yours, your | | 
oll. thee, you you 


* ier 
m Sig. | Plur. 
ber- Wead: He the | 
off, His, of him their, theirs, of them 
ver, Eead. She they ee 
— oſſ. Her, hers, of her their, theirs, of them — 
— oll. Her 0 rr 
. 0 — 8. | 4 EP N 88 — acc Sing. 


. 44 

Ore makes ones; other, other*s; another, another's | 

the poſleiliye. ! 
V hen they are expreſſed in the plural, and the names 


tive Ney belong to only implied, they want the zpoltrophe, 
out Dy athers, another s. Fa | | fk 7 

| N. B. In the following tables of the pronouns, and 
pply | equently in other parts of this book, inſtead of the 


pro- rms Neminative, Genitive, and Acciſative caſes; 

e leading, paſſeſſive, and following ftates, are uſed, 
Nich are more ſuitable to the Engliſh Languages | 
edes, the varying the terms, will render the uſe 
them all in grammar, and their relation to each other, 
nore familiar to the ſcholar in learning this book, or 
radihg any other where they are differently uſed, than 
mere definition of them could poſſibly do. 


* Whoſe 


- 


* 


(. 26.) 


[| Lead. It | they 
„ Poſſ. Its, of it their, theirs, of them 
| Foll. It 3 them 
Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur. 
| Lead. Who Lead. Which 
Poſſ. Whoſe, of whom | Poſſ. of which, whoſe ® 
Foll. Whom Foll. Which, | | 
Sing. Self. Fur Selves +. 
ADJEC-| 


| * IWhoſe is properly the poſſeſſive of w, but our | 
beſt authors in proſe and verſe have now adopted it | 
for the poſſeſſive of which. | N 

+ It may be neceſſary, to the right underſtanding of 1 
theſe variations, that the ſcholar ſhould learn the follow. 
ing table Aan with the other. 


A TABLE of the RT Pronouns. 


| : The leading} The tol-}Po eſſive caſe.| 
| | ſtate, lowing with a without 4 15 
| | * N ſtate. ſub | a ſub- 
ö 8 ſta n. ſtan- 1 
| 1 M hv; tire. | tive, 
FN ng. mine 
ard we A — ours 
ng. Ou, or youl thee, you h E. thine . N 
| 4 fer. N plur, | Wer our, . [yours 
Male him his i3 1 
d per < Female ther hers | 3 
' Nenter fits its 
| d per. Plura! them {their ſcheit! 
terro- CPerſ  [yhom , ſwhoſe ſwine || 
tives of Things vhat 2 vhat N whereof q 


. . 
I.E. 1 
— H 
= B: 
9 
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ADJECTIVES *, or QUaLIT1Es. 


"ADJECTIVES expreſs the nature, quantity, quality, 
or form of ſubſtantives. * 
Whatever word, not ending in ing, or ed +, that 
ill take the word ing after it, and an article be- 
ore it, 18 an adjective, as @ WHITE thing; a GOOD 
3 | 8 > 
Ache, have no variation of gender, number, or 
aſe. They are only varied when they expreſs 
OMPARISON, | | 
AdjeQtives have only :wo degrees of compariſon, 
iz. the COMPARATIVE and the SuPERLATIVE. 
When the adjective is expreſſed in its ſimple 
ate, it is called the PosiTIive , as, great, /mall. 
The ComPARATIVE degree is, when the ſig- 
rfcation is ſomewhat enlarged or diminiſhed, as 
greater, ſmaller. 
The SUPERLATIVE degree is, when the high- 
or loweſt ſignification is expreſſed, as greateſt, 
males. 
All adjectives of one ſyllable (a few excepted) 
and many of two ſyllables, form the comparative, 
dy adding v, or er, and the ſuperlative by adding /, 
Ir of. | 
When the poſitive ends with a vowel, r or /, 
C 2 is 


4 


1 
. 


l 
TL 
b- 

L 


From ad jedtivum, augmented, added, or joined 

N They are added to ſubſtantives as helpers or aſ- 

uttants. 3 | EE 

1 Such words as end in ing or. ed that admit of an 

rticle are commonly participles. 

, |= + The pofitive being the firſt ſtate of the adjeCtive, 
expreſſing the quality ſimply, without any increaſe or 


ES diminution, cannot be called a degree of compariſon ; as, 
- i #rong, good, bappy. 
= . * Dilton 


/ 


is added; when with a conſonant, er, or is add 


commendable more commendable ug commendab] 


-ated from theſe rules, by writing ſhadowieſt, virtuſ 


( 28 ) 


ed, as wiſe, wiſe-r, wiſer; firong, firong-er, flrong-eft. 

Adjectives of more than two ſyllables, make 
their comparative by adding Mor, he the /uperl; 
tive by MosT to the poſitive ®, 


 Pofttive. Comparative. , Superlative. 
natural more natural mot natural 


_ VERB) 


* Milton, and- ſome other good writers. have devi '$ 


ouſeſt, famouſe/t, triflingeſt, inventiveſt, powerſuleſ 
&c. But this liberty ſhould not " 1 neither 85 


prode nor verſe, 


The following ad jeftives are e irregulir i in en I 


Poſitive. | Compar ative. © tA A 5 
good better bf 
bad, evil, or ill worſe worlt 8 
little leſs 88 * 

much, or many more „ mene | 
near | + Nearer neareſt, or next 
late later Aatelt, or laſts 1 


Sometimes the comparative of late is written latter * 
as well as later. The latter of tuo, refers eitker to 
time, or place ; later reſpects time only. 1 

Happy is thus compared; happy, bappier, or more 
happy, happieſt or moſt happy. 

Leſſer is improperly uſed for leſs,--and worſer tl 
worſe. 

. adjectives have no compariſon, becauſe their 69, 
nifications do not admit of increafe ; as, one, two, three, 
all, each, every, either, any, ſome, ſame, &. 

Adjectives which have the following terminations, are Y 
more elegantly Nun by ar or moſt, than by er 


or eſt, | 


1 
4 


4 ; 


9 
zu 
Py 
: 


add ( 29 ) 
A VERBS +, or AFFIRMATIONS f. 


erat Vers are words Which affirm, the B8ING, 
Pod, or SUFFERING of a thing, together with 
he time it happens: Ora vERI fignifies EX1s- 
ENCE, ACTION, Or SUFFERING; as I am, 1 do, I 


Mm taught. 


lab! C 3 A 
RBA 4 | | 
in as certain as godly od 
devi 1 e conducive 5 —— rocky 
Tr tural — angelical my — gloomy 
leſt en — golden able --- commendable 
er us — virtuous 10 — candid 
4 — benevolent ing — charming 
ion ble — viſible I ſome — troubleſome 
8 — mortal ſt — honeſt 
y — neceſſary ny - ſkinny 
ht — fraught ful — powerful 
eſs — carcleſs It — diflicult 


In ſome words the ſuperlative is formed by adding 
Ie adverb mo/t to the end of them; as, netbermoſt, 
g tter maſt, or utmoſt, undermoſt, uppermoſt, foremoſt. 
= Chief and extreme are ſuperlatives, and therefore 
piefeſt and extremeſt are improperly uſed, 
4 = Two comparatives; as, more braver, and two ſu- 
noreperlatives; as, moſt braveſt, are improper. 
17 erb from verbum, a word, or the word, by way 
pf eminence, as being the principal word in a ſentence, 
3 F- which, either exprelied or underſtood, it cannot 
1 Affirmation i is a more ſuitable name for this part 
A bf. [peech, as it contains an explanation of the nature 
the words that belong to it, which, in this dif- 
' en y mi from all other words, that they always affirm 
1 ſomething, which no other kind of words do. It 
"IF would therefore be a proper definition of a verb, to 


= lays 


'®, 


þ for 
1 
8% 


reel | 


(399) 

A verb may be diſtinguiſhed from other parts of 
ſpeech. by putting a /##/antive or relative before the 
word, if it makes ſenſe, it is a verb, Der not 
as, the wind blows ; we love ; it ſhines. | 
| There are three kinds of Yerbs, ACTIVE, PAS. 
SIVE, and NEUTER *.— Theſe may be ſubdivided 
into REGULAR, MATOULAR, DEFECTLVE, and 
INVARIABLE, 

An Aive verb .implies a ſubject acting ** an 
object: as, I love you; they bate me f-. 

A Paſfve verb implies an object acted upon and 


a ſubject by which it is acted upon; as, 7 am loved 1 


by John t. 

A Neuter verb amplies the ſtate a ſubject is in; 
without a&4ing upon, or being acted upen, by another 
object. The agent and object are the ſame; as, 25 
fit ; you fland 8. | 

Reuter 


4 


ſay, That it is @ word that SIGNIFIES AN AFFIR» } 


MATION. 


* Some authors make two other kinds of verbs, 
Which they call ſubſtantive verbs, and Helping verbs, 


but both theſe are included in the general heads for | 


when they ſtand by themſelves they are either active 


or neuter ; and when they are auxiliaries, they in- 


7 
Y 
* 
9 


corporate with the principal part of thoſe verbs to whicli * 


they are prefixed. 


+ J and they are the ſubjects Aung z tlie verbs oe | 


and Hate denote the acts; 255 and me are the objects 


ated upon. Every active verb will Amit of a 


ſubſtantive or a relative after it. 
t T is the object ated upon, and John the ſubject | 


12 


7 


that acts. ——Obſerve in a verb active, the agent takes 
the lead, and is the nominative; in a verb paſſive, the 


object takes the lead, and 1 is the nominative. 


Many verbs ma de uid either in a neuter or 1 
* y 
active i 


1 | 
| Regular verbs make their paſt ſimple time, and 
paſt participle in c which is nn. comrac- 
ed into 7; as, 
Preſent. Peſt. | Participle. 
I love I loved | loved 
F ſhip I ſhipped or ſhipt ſhipped or ſhipt 


Irregular verbs vary from the above rule, accord- 


ts off 
e the 
dot 


PAS g. 
1ded 
and 


1 an ing to cuſtom, and the language from which they 
andi are derived: as, | 
loved Preſent. Daf. 41 8 Particite 
| I fly l fled, or flew fled 
* I teach I taught taught 
er 


Dęfeciuve verbs want many of their tenſes and 
perſons; ; As, I ought ; methinks. 

An Ixvariadle verb admits of no variation, and is 
always followed by another verb in the unlimited 
mode; as, we muſt run . 

To 


IR- 


T 10 

ny ative ſenſe with equal propriety, But verbs gram» 
for matically neuter, are not followed by a ſubſtantive, or a 
ive WIS prepoſition. If a ſubſtantive can be placed after the. 
in- 5 of it is active, if not, the verb muſt be neuter; I 


cli can ſay, I eat a cake, but cannot ſay, I fit @ cake, or 
1 and a cake.——---Therefore, to. eat is active ; to 
ove t, or tend, is neuter In general, whatever verd 
ts will not admit of both an active and paſſive ſignifica- 
tion, is neuter ; as, I walk, a child is born. 


= 9 
5 An active verb is called tranſitive, becauſe the ac- 
bs tion paſſes over to the object, or has an effect upon ſome 
kes 's * other thing; as, we love grammar. 
A neuter verb is called intranſitive, becauſe the ef- 
fe is confined within the agent, or does not pals to any 
object; as, to be, to fits to ſleeps. 
7 II is uſed only in the preſent time. 72 
7 


8 — — - 
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7 
(62) 
To Perb belong MODES, TIMES, NUM-8 
BERS, and PERSONS. | 


MODES. 


A Mode is the form of, or manner of uſing a verb; 
by which the being, action, or paſſion is exprefſed. 

There are four kinds of Modes. 

1. The AFFIRMATIVE, or Declarative *, when 
a thing is ſimply affirmed or declared; as, I hear ; 
we Heard. It alſo aſks a queſtion: as, deft thou hear ? 
oft thou not hear ? 

2. The CoNpirIOoN AL +, when the thing is 
doubiful, conditional, or only poſſible. It is always 
joined with another verb; as, I will ſpeak to him; 
if I flould (ee him. 

3: The Commanpins t, when the thing is 
bidden or commanded ; as, hear thou ;* do thou hear. It 
allo intreats ||, exhorts, or permits; as, forgive us our fins. 

4. The UvrtimiTteD *, which expreſſes the 
action without reſpect to number or perſon. It 
Has always 0 before it expreſſed or underſtood * 

as, 


* By the Latins called the indicative, from indica- 
tivus, ſhewing, announcing, or declaring. | 
+ By the Latins called the. ſubjunctive, from ſub- 
junctivus, ſubjoined, as it was always joined to another 
e by à conjunction. By 
called the imperative, from impera- 
tivus, commanding. 


— -—— called precative, from precatus, begs- 


| — 


ing, or beſeeching; n 
8 By the Latins called the infinitive, from infiniti- 

vu, unlimited. | | 
Except bid ; as, I bade bim do it. Dare; as, 
you 


. 
28, to Speak ; t0.zprite: When bloomin care and 
UM. Fer hai ar aber io love. 45 


TIMES, or TENSES. 


The different Times belonging to a verb are fue, 

1, The Pre/ent, which expreſſes the time that 
now is, AS, I write. It is —_— oy the Hens, da, 
4%, does, Ori dot. 

2. The Imperfed, which ſeats of the paſt time, 
and ſuppoſes the action not then finiſhed as, Fg 
did write. Its figns, are did, and didft: 

3, The Perfect, which ſuppoſes the action quite 
EE jnihed; as, I have written, Its Ike are have, haſt, 
= 42th, or has. 

4. The Pluperfe, which tuppoſes the action 
done ſome time ago, without ſaying how long; as, 

I had written. Its figns are had, hadfe. 

5. The Future, repreſents che action as to come ; 

as, I. Hall or <will write. The fins are Hall, or will. 
E NUM- 
of ; * 
you dare not do 1. — See; ; as, I. ſaw ber take 11.— 
2 * ; as, 4 beard bim | ſay it. 

A verb may be put in the interrogative form either 

| from the Lebborative or conditional modes, by putting 


the nominative between the verb, and the ſign of the 
tenſe; as, 


Declarative I do hear 
Interrogative Do I hear 
-- Conditional We might love 
Derg. Interrogative Might we love 


.S The 'commandin and beſeeching form their per- 
bons, Sc. the fame way. — But it ſhould be obſerved, 
2 | that the commanding is uſed when the thing is re- 
WE qured of inferiors, and the beſeeching when ſuperiors 
1 art ſpoken to. f 


* Perſan te 


— 


( 34 Y 
NUMBER and PERS ON. 


In verbs there are two Nongzng, the s- 
LAR and PLURAL. 


In each number there are three PERSONS, fr 5 I 
fecond, and third x. | 


The. unlimited mene! 18 noeſubjea to mer and 4 


—— —— —„ —— — 


Aen. 
The commanding wine has only the fecend peri 
Ven ſingular and plural +. 


— a - ——_— - — 
— ' ̃ ö; ¶ , ⏑ , 


* Perſons Sing. Perſonre 
I 


1ſt I 
2d, Thou, or you] 2d. 
4d. He, ſhe, it, or 34. 
a ſubſtantive. | 


Trov the ſecond perſon ſingular, though ſtrictly i 
grammatical, is ſeldom nfed, except in addreſſes to 
God, --in poetry,—and by the people called quakers. 
In all other ad, a fondneſs for foreign manners, and 
the power of cuſtom, have given a ſanction to the uſe of 
"you, for the ſecond perſon ſingular, though contrary to 
| "orga and attended with this particular inconvenieticy, 

at a plural verb muſt be uſed to agree with the 
Noun in number, and both applied to a ſingle 27 
as, you ure, — not you waſt, or you Was. | 

T Some grammarians make this mode to confiſt of | 
22 had oo ons in each number, others but of tuo; but 

iffer from both, for the following reaſons. | 

pu, we cannot directly command any perſon or 

perſons out ſuch as we are ſpeaking to, which mult } 

the ſecond perſon ſingular or plural. Secondly, ' 

no perſonal pronoun but the ſecond, can be nomina- 

tive to a verb in the commanding mode: As for ex- 
ample, in the clauſe, let him teach, — the pronoun bin 
cannot be the nonünative to either 'verh,———-reacd mult 


= 
Of the Defleftion of ACTIVE VERBS, 


3 Us - 
I. The verb, fave is thus declined. 
A, 3 | A Aa 
1 ä Affirmative Mode. 
and Preſent NE, Imperfect. 
| Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
per-. L have We have | 1, Thad We had 
| Thou haſt +2 Ye or you | , { Thou hadſt g Ye or you 
07 * 2 You har e 5 have ; ? your had * _ 
2 l Frey e. | Py 1 9 8 5 Io 
pete d. 
Sigg. ISIS . ö 
* .I have bad 1. We have had 
* n pg | 2. Ye or you have had 
* hath or bas had 3. They have had. 
ty WEL ©  Pluperfet 
s tof | | 


kers. Wherefore be in the unlimited mode, and let in the 
and pmmanding, which can have no other nominative but 
ſe of ou, or ye underſtood. Can we ſay, let I--—let be 
te: we-—let tbey-— No. Conſequently it mult be 
ey, ther let thou, or let ye, as the commanding mode 
n admit of no other perſon. Theſe reaſons are 
0%; eient to convince any impartial inquirer, that the 
Wpmmanding mode has only the second perſon ſingular 
{t of plural. | . 
but f The variable part of the ſecond perſon ſingular 
ſons. J verbs ends with ft ;----art, or wert excepted 
or f dhe third with 5, d, or thb. The plural number 
muſt de ſame as the firſt perſon ſingular; am, in the 
ndly, eent and imperfet of the affirmative mode ex- 
mn ' . ei 
r eX- Ft The 2b, is uſed in the ſolemn ſtyle, the / in the 
Bini 3 miliar; as, God loveth righteouſneſs, John loves me. 
mult EF I Called ſometimes the preſent perfect, becauſe it hath 


| 4 reference both to the paſt and to the ꝓteſent. 
1 


| 

1 

1K 
| 

1 4 


= — — = 
= - — — — = _— 
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— —— ———————2—— — 
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— — — 


— — — — — — 


| 1 may or can have 


( 


Pluperfect. 
Sing. pPlur. 
3, 1 had baa 1, We had had 
* . had = or 13 12. Le or you had had 
3. He had haa 3. They had had. 
Future +, 
„Sing. r | 
1,1 mall or will have I, « We ſhall or will dare 


Thou ſhalt or wilt have : 
2. vou ſhall or will have 2: ve or you ſhall or will who 


3. He ſhall or will have |, 3. They ſhall or will have. 


The Cndifimal Mode fle is the fline in each 


tenſe with the firſt perſon ſingular of the affirma- 
tive, and invariable r | 


oF 


Conditional Mode Compound. 


Sing. s 8 | Plur. ' 


Th 1 6 EI We n ay or can have 
ou may Or ca 0 

You may or can have Ye or you may or can have 
He may or can haye :- (4+ SR0y AT Rat have | 


* , 4 

* * 1 179 - 

14 F . is 1 . 8 

ME . A 
* . - : 
TILES | Th Þ-:.0 1 , 6.1 9 k 
£ .'I4 4 


The aErngtive mode hath two havens: 255 one 
A {ſimply the futurition of the event, the other 


alſo makes the veracity and power of the ſpeaker J 
vouchers of its Juturition. 7 


oh This tenſe is twofold, it denotes the reliant right x 


or mower of the _ to yes, or . any wy or 
deed. 


2 Some writers 1 10 r 5 aray; theu might | 
Co 
+ This 


1 44 ' 


ve. 


wye 


Sing. 


ts) 
Imperfe +. 


1 might, could, would, or ſhould have 
Thou mightſt, could, wouldft, or ſhouldſt ha ve 
You might, couid, would, or mould have 
He might, could, would, or ſhould have 
We might, could, would, or ſhould have 
lur. 2 Ye or you might. could, would, or ſhould have 
They mighty could, would, or ſhould kave 


Perfect, 
sing. pPlur. 
Yo by wy ob rp I Ye or you may have had 
He may have had They may have had. 
F Pluperfect. 


I might, could, would, or ſhould have had 
Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldit, or ſnhouldſt have had 
You might, could, would, or ſhould have bad | 
He might, could, would, or ſhould have had 
We might, could, would, or ſhould bave had 
lur, J Ye or you might, could, would, or hould have had 
They might, could, would, or ſhould have had 


Future. 


| Sing, | Plur. 
'T ſhall have had We ſhall kave had 


Thau ſhalt have had | 
You thall have bad Ye or you ſhall have had 


He ſhall have had They ſhall bave had 


a Commanding Mode. 


WF ; | Stng. Plur, b 
Have thou or you, or | Have ye or you, or 
vo you or thou have Do ye or you have 


D | Unlimited 
4. This tenſe is fourfold, it includes the right power, 
wil, or duty of the agent, to do what is . t and 


implies the intervention of ſome obſtacle os impedi- 
ment that prevents its taking place. 


= ( 33 ) 


Unlimited Mode. 


Preſeat. To have 
Paſt. To have had | 
Future. To be about to have 


bs 4 


2 


II. The vers to po is thus declined. 
Affirmative Mode.. 


Preſent. | Imperfect. 
Sing - Plur. Sing Plur. 
1 . We do I did F We did 
on Thou did 
You do : Los ar # ons * You did 5 Ye or you d 


He doth or does They do {| He did They did 


Perfect. 
Sing. Plur. 
T have done We have done 


Thou haſt done ? 
323 Ye or you have done 


He hath or has done They have done 
Pluperfect. | 
| Sing. 3 | Plar, 
T had done We had done 
Thou hadſt done 7 Ye had done 8 
You had d ne You ad done 
He had done They had done 
Future. 
k Sing. Plur. | 
I ſhal! or will do We ſhall or will do 
Thou ſhalt or wilt do Ve ſhall or will do : 
You ſhall or will do | You ſhall or will do 
He ſhall or will do $i They ſhall or will do 


Conditional 


(39) 


Conditional Mode, 
1 Preſent Þo 
Ling, plur. 


T may or can do 
Thou mayſt or canſt do 
You may or can do 


We may or can do 
Ye or you may or ean do 


He may or can do They may or can do, 
Imperfect. 3 
I might, could, would, or ſhould do 


Sing. Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldit, or ſhouldſt do 
8.) You might, could, would, or ſhould do 
He might, could, would, or ſhould do 
We might, could, would, or ſhould do 
. Ye or you might, could, would, or ſhould do 
They might, could, would, or ſhould do. 
| Perfect. 
Sing. Plur. 
I may have done We may have done 
Thou mayſt have done 
You _— e Ve or you may have done 
He may have done They may have done. 
| Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or ſhould have done 
Sin Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt, or ſnouldſt have done 
) You might, could, would, or ſhould have done 
| He might, could, would, or ſhould have done 
5 * {Ye might, could, would, or ſhould have done 


Ye or you might, could, would, or ſhould have done 
They might, could, would, or ſhould have done 
pa Future. 


+ It is not neceſſary to repeat the ſimple tenſes, of 


; [i | this mode, They are invariable throughout, and the 
X fame in each tenſe, as the firſt perſon ſingular of the 


affirmative. This mode is preceded by if, a!though, 
wnleſs, except, &c. as If thou do it,---unleſs he come: 
and hence it is frequently called the con junctive mode 
fople, to diſtinguiſh it from the conditional compound. 


0 420 


Future. 


-f hall have dene We ſhall have ds 


Thou ſhalt, or you ſhall 
have done 4 5 Ye or you ſhall have done 
He ſhall have done. i They ſhall have done 
Commanding Mode. 
Sing. Do thu Plur. Do ye, or you 
\ Unlimited Mode. 


Preſent. Todo © Paſt. To have done 
Future. To be about to do. 


e 


Fee 


=P 


Ul. Ar regular verb thus declined. in the active 
voice. 


; 4 
77 LovE.. 
Affirmative Mode. 
Preſent . E 


— Su” Sing. Plur. , 
I love or do þ love we love or do love 
Thou loveſt or tl. Lo | 


You love or do love Ye or you love or do love 


He loveth, loves, doth 2 | 
n tl | They love or do lo 


< | Inperſect 
I In expreſſing abſtract or univerſal truths, the preſent 
tenſe of the verb ought always to be employed. In ſuch 
caſes, in that form, the verb has no relation to time. 
Example ef impropriety, © It is confidently. reported, 
that two young gentlemen, have diſcovered that there 
was no God.“ Properly, „That there is no God.“ 
4 Do and did, belides marking the time of an ac- 


tion, 


* 


( 4 1 


ImperfeR. 
Sing. Plur. | 
1 loved or did + love | We loved or did love 
Thou kee at did lee 8 Ve or youloved or did lo 
He loved or did love | They loved or did love 
perfect. 
Sing. Plur. 
I have loved I ͤWe have loved 
Thou haſt, or you have loved | Ye or you have loved 
He hath or has loved They have loved 
___ Pliperfe, 
| Singe Plur. 
I had loved We had loved 
Thou hadſt or you had loved | Ye or you had loved 
He had loved | They had loved 
Future. 7 
Sing. Plur. 
1 ſhall or will love We ſhall or will love 


Thou ſhalt or wilt love 6 ; 
You ſhall or will love 5 Ye or you ſhall or will love 


He ſhall or will love They ſhall or will love 
D 3 Conditional 


tion, ſimply implies oppoſition or emphaſis; otherwiſe 
they become mere expletives, and ought not to be uſed 
in aſſertive ſentences; thus, © I love you.” If this be 
denied, then I add, „I do love you,” though you 
ſeem not to believe me.— do ſtill Iove you, notyyith- 
ſtai:ding all the injuries you have done me; intimating,. 
that my love is extinguiſhed even by injuries received. 
did then love you,” ſilently denoting a ceſſation. or 
doubt of preſent love. | | | 


11 — 
— Lea i. 


F — * 


— Aa 


n _ 


c 
. 


6 22» — — om. e 
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Conditional Mode: Compound *. 
Preſent. 
Sing. N 5 Plur. 
I may or can love Wo may or can love 


Thou mayſt or canſt love 
You may or can love 
He may or can love They may or can love 


Imperfect. 

I might, could, would, or ſhould love 

Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt, or ſhouldſt love 

You might, could, would, or ſhould love 

He might, could, would, or ſhould love 
We might, could, would, or ſhould love 
Plur. 4 Ye or you might, could, would, or ſhould love 

They might, could, would, or ſhould love 


8 Ye or you may or can lo 


Sing. 


Perfect. 
Sing. J Plur. 
I may have loved We may have loved 
Thou mayſt have loved 2 3 Lens ed 
Vou may have loved Ad Aer! Es 


He may have loved They may have loved 


PluperfeR:; 
I might, could, would, or ſhould have loved 


| Sin 5 Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt, &c. have loved 


You might, could, would, &c. have loved 
He might, could, would, & c. have loved 


| We might, could, would, or ſhould have loved 
Plur. J Ye or you might, could, would, & c. have lo 
N could, would, or ſhould have love 7 


Futun 
* The ſimple tenſes are like thoſe of the fiſt perſi 


They might, C 


fingular of the affirmative, 


/ , fro 


S * 


Future. 
Sing . Nlur. 
I ſhall have 3 | We ſhall have loved 
. 2 * Le or you ſhall have loved g 
He ſhall have loved They ſhall have loved 
Commanding Mode. 
Sing. Plur. 
Love thou, or Love ye, er you, or 
Do you love | 
Love you, or Do ye or you love 
Do you love 
Unlimited Mode. 


Preſent. To love Paſt. To have loved 
x Future. To be about to love. 


ws ” 


The neuter verb Au is thus deflected. 
* * Affirmative Mode. 


Preſent. Imperfect. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Tam We are | I was We were 
Thou ye Ye or you | Thou 8 Ye or you 
You are are 8 were were = 
He is They are | He was. They were. 4 
Perfect. | 
Plur. 
I have 8 we have been 
— "FEE TY Ye or you. have been: 
He bath or bas been | They have been 


Pluperfect. 


1 ( 


Pluperſect. | 
Sing, 3 2 Plur, 
1 had been I We had been 
n REY hw Ve or you had been 
He had been | They had been 
Future. 
Sing. Plur. 
I ſhall or will be We ſhall or will be 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be ? | Ye or you ſhall or will 
You ſhall or will be be 
He ſhall or will be They ſhall or will be 
Conditional Mode Simple. 
Preſent. lImperfect. 
Sing Plur. Sing. .. Plhure + 
5 be . be I were 55 were 
hou Thou wert ? Ye or you 
You be ve or you ef You were F were 


He be They be | He were They were ® 
Conditional Mode Compound, 


Ir T7 


Preſent. 

I may or can be | We may or can be 17 
Thou mayſt or canſtbe Ve or you may or can i x 
You may or can be be F 
He may or can be | They may or can be 


Im perfect. 


The other tenſes are the ſame as their correſ- 


ponding ones of the firſt perſon ſingular of the affir- 
mative, 


— CY 


( 45 ) 


| Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or ſhould be 
Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt, or ſhouldftbe 
You might, could, would, or ſhould be 
He might, could, would, or ſhould be 
We might, could, would, or ſhould be 
Plur. 3 Ye or you might, could, would, or ſhould be 
(. They might, could, would, or ſhould be 


Perfect. 


Sing. Plur. 
I may have been We may have been 


Thou mayſt or you may Veor youmay have been 


have been 
He may have been They may have been 
Uluperfſect. 


I might, could, would, or ſhould have been 
Thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt, or ſhouldſt 
& } have been 0 

He might, could, would, or ſhould have been 
bay might, could, would, or ſhould have been 


Sing. 


2 
5 


Ye or you might, could, would, or fhould 
have been f | | 

They might, could, would, or ſhould have been 
3 Future. 


— 


| Sing. Plur. 
I ſhall have been We ſhall have been 
Thou ſhalt have been? | . 

You ſhall have been : FVe or you ſhall have been 


ne ſhall have been They ſhall have been 


Commanding Mode, 
| Sing. Plur. 
Be thou or you, or Be ye or you, or 
Do thou or you be | Do ye or you be 


Unlimited 


(46) 
Unlimited Mode. 
Preſent. To be 
Future. To be about to be 


Paſt. To have been 


— 


A regular verb is thus deflected in the PA$31vB 
VOICE, 


Affirmative Modes» 
Preſent, 
Sing. | Plur. 1 
1 = 2 AY We are loved 5 
Ou art loved 
You are loved Ye or you are loved 
He is loved They are loved 
Imperfect. 
"Hog, Plur. 
I was loved We were loved 
EA, wow Ye or you were loved x 
He was loved | They were loved 
8 PerfeR. 
Sing. Plur. 
I have been loved We have been loved 
1 £ — 5 haves Yeor youhave been love n 
He hath or has been loved] They have been loved 
Pluperfect. 
Sing. Plur. | 
J had been loved We had been loved L 
1 4 youhady Yeor you had been loved 
He had been loved 


SB amb 


(4) 
Future. | 
Sing. Plur. 
all or will be loved eſhallor will beloved 


- ſhaltorwiltbeloved 8 Yeoryou ſhallorwill be 
pu ſhall or will be loved loved 


ſhall or will be loved y ball or will beloved 
| Conditional Mode. 
Preſent. Simple. 


Sing, © Plur. 
loved | We be loved 


oubeeſt or you beloved | Ye or you be loved 
be loved They be loved 


Imperfett Simple. 


Sing. Plur. 
ere loved | We were loved 
4 11 2 you £ Ye or you were loved 


were loved They were loved 


Preſent Compound. 
Sing. Plur, 
ay or can be loved . We may or can be loyed 
zou mayſt or canſt c 
— 5 


Ve or you may or can 
u may or can be loved by oven | 
may or can be loved They may orcan beloved 


Imperfect. 


T might, could, would, o ould be loved 

Thou might}, couldſt, wouldft, or ſtoulalſ: Be loved 
You might, could, would, or fhould be loved 

He might, could, would, or ſhould be loved 

Vie might, could, would, or ſhould be Ioved 

Ye or you might, could, would, or fhould be loved 
. They might, could, would, or /hould be loved | 


( 48 5 
perfect. 


CI may have been loved 
Sing. 2 Thou mayſt, or you _ have been love 
He may have been loved - | 


We may have been loved p 
Plur. 3 Ye or you may have been loved tl 
© They may have been loved. 
Pluperſect. 


» ( might, could, would, or ſhould have been lovec 
2 T hou might, couldſt, wouldit, or ſhouldft 
have been loved 4 
(He might, could, would, or ſhould have been love 
We might, could, would, or ſhould have been lov 
ve or you might, could, would, or ſhould ha 
2 been loved | 
** | They might, could, would, or ſhould have bee: 


t 


OV : 


Future. 


I ſhall have been loved 
Sing. 


. 
* 


Thou ſhalt or you ſhall have been loved 
He ſhall have been loved 


We ſhall have been loved 

Nur. 4 Ve or you ſhall have been loved 
They thall have been loved. 
Commanding Mode. 


Sing. | Plur.“ 
Be thou or you loved, or | Be ye or you loved, o 
Do thou or you be loved | Do ye or you be love! 


Unlimited Mode. 
Pref, To be loved Paſt. To have been love 
Future. To be about to be loved. 


Irregul 


| 


( 49 ) 

Irregular verbs are varied like the edi 
due regard being had to the manner in which » 
make their paſt imperfect and participle; For 
example, ſuppoſe I wanted to vary the verb teac/; 
I conſider that it makes ang in the perfect and 
participle, but in all other reſpects it is the ſame as 
the verb love. — — 


N. B. In the preſent tenſe tl roughout all the 
modes, in the affirmative and unlimited tu- 
ture, the im conditional, and in the 
. affirmative after did, the pr fmple of the 
verb is uſed. In the other tenſes the pat 
participle is to be uſed, 


The paſt participle of the principal verb is uſed 
throughout the paſive voice. 2 | 
A Table of the Signs of the Tenſes of an Active Verb. 
0 . Modes. © * 


. a * e Com an- Unimet 
ant onditiona fine * | 


1 I Do or the o or die 


Tenſes 


Preſent | verb in its | zay or can nom. after] to - 
ſimple ſtate lie verb. 3 
Did, or th. 1 
imperſect Paſt imple fy 
time of the | ©%* | 
1 verb Jtould 


Perfect have may Dave to bade 


2% 89] Gena ——— —¾— 
| pluperfect had would or | | 
"1 | ould har 
Future hall or wil. all bas be about 
; | | to have 


S A 


— 
— = 


—— — —„—— — . — —— ˙ n 
— 
—— * i 


- 
ny. AIR — , "2« 8 — .. — 22 — abs » N aa — — 


„ 
A Table of the Signs of the Tenſes of a Verb in the Middle 


and Paſſive Voice. 
| pr nr TY jou 
| mp [4 firmative Conditional N 8 = a 
Preſent am th 8 can 3. ha 
| e — 
Imperfet| was would or | 
* ſhould be | 
Perfect have b may bave to bave 
Perfect |bave been 4 3 BD wr 
ee coul r 
would or 
Pluperfect bad been | #27 vo | 
— e N been a | | 
ball or Pall Gave | 1 be about 13 
Future "will be! 2 > 


PARTICIPLE SC. 


PART1CIPLES are words derived from verbs, 
and convey an idea of the acting of an agent, or 
the ſuffering of an object, with the time it happens. 
PAR TicirLES have three times, — Preſent, Paß, 
and Future. | | 


From the verb HAvE come theſe participles ; 


Preſent. Paſt, 
Having. Had or having had, 
1 Future, 


From participis to partake of, becauſe they par- 
take of the nature of both verbs and ad jectives. 


( 5: ) 
PA 1 Future. 2 Future. 


From the verb po; 


5 Preſent. Paſt. 
8 Doing 0 ; | Done 0 
1 Future. 2 Future. 


About doing or to do. Abeut to be done. 


From Love ; 


Preſent. py 
Loving. | Loved, having or being loved. 
1 Future, 2 Future. 


About loving or to love. Abont to be loved. 


From TRAcH; 


N Preſent. Paſt. 
| Teaching. | Taught, baving or being taught, 
- 1 Future, 2 Future. 


Aout teaching or to teach. | About to be taught. 
Defe#ive verbs have no participles. 


When a participle is joined to a ſubftantive to de- 
note its quality, without reſpect to time, it becomes 
an adjective, expreſſing a habir, and not an ade; 
as, a loving. father, a learned man J. 4 x 

| 3 | The 


7 The participles of the preſent time and firſt ſuture 
| 9 the paſt participles, and ſecond future are 
paſſive. | "SP IS. 

When participles loſe their power as ſuch, and be- 
come ad jectives, they may be called verbal adjectives; 
1 e 
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The a#ive and neuter participles end in ING ; as, 
walking, /leeping. | | 
The paſſive participles end in p, T, or N ; as, loved, 
taught, ain. | 
A 


as, a ſcolding woman, a learned man. When ad- 


jectives, they admit of the degrees of compariſon ; as, 


Poſ. An accompliſhed 8 or a loving D 
Com. A more accompliſhed C Z a more loving C F 
Sup. A moſt accompliſhed ) 3 a moſt loving ) 3 

It may be known when the participle becomes an 
ad jective : — 1. When no time is implied; as an un- 


 derflanding mau, a lying rogue, &c.—2. If it can be 


compared, or fall under the rules of compariſon; as, 
learned, more learned, moſt learned, &c.—3. If it is 
compounded with a prepoſition, which the verb never 
is; as, unbecoming, unbeard, unſougbt, for we do 
not ſay, to un become, to unbear, to unſeek. 

The preſent participle with an article before it, and 
the prepoſition of after it, becomes ſubſtantive, ex- 
preſſing the action itſelf which the verb ſignifies ; as, the 
middle ſtation of life ſeems to be the moſt advantage- 
ouiiy ſituated for THE GAINING oF wiſdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too muck upon THE 8UPPLYENG OF 
our wants; and riches upon enjoying our fuperfluities.— 
Theſe are the rules of grammar, by THE 0B8ERvING or 
which, you may avoid miſtakes. Both the article and 
prepetion are to be uſed, or none of them; it is right 
to lay, by THE OBSERVING or which; or, by 0BSERV- 


ING which : But it is wrong to ſay, by the obſervtng | 


which; or, by obſerving of which. By ſaying ſo, we 
would make the firſt obſerving a ſubſtantive, aud the 

other obſerving a participle, 5 
Ihe paſſive participle, and not the paſt time, ſhould 
de always uſed 40 form the paſſive ver as, the book 
d.. 


Ld we qa+”Tr 


ans «  H®is# — 


F 


** 
* 

. 

. 1 
. 

1 
1 


[7 

A participle differs from a verb, as it does not 
imply an afertion, or affirmation, which the verb 
does, —It differs from an adje4ive, as it implies 


time, which the adjective does not. 
\ 
. ADVER BS.. 

An ADVERB is a word joined to a vers, an ad- 
jeftive, a participle, or to another adverb, to explain 
their reſpective circumſtunces, relation, quantity, quality, 
cauſe, and manner Of act ion. 

n To a verb; as, the boy writes CORRECTLY, 

= To an adjective; as, a TRULY good man. 

. To a participle; as, a man TRULY fearing God, 

„ To another adverb; as, he reads VERY correctiy. 

$ An ADVERB may be known by putting the queſ- 

. E 3 tion 
was WRITTEN,=--not, the book was wrote.----He was 

d BRIVEN,----not, he was drove. — I bave GONE,--—not, 

n I have went. : 

ho The paſt participle, though commonly ſpelled like the 

WS imperfe& time of the verb from which it is derived, 

4 may be diſtinguiſhed from it, becauſe it admits being, or 

F having to be ſet before it, which the verb does not, but 

: may be varied with did ; as, 

d Delighted with the muſic of my tongue, 

x Upon my words with filent joy he hang, 

. | And ſnatching kiſſes, ſtopp'd me as I ſang. 

0 


Here we might ſay, being delighted, — did bing 

ad ep, —did fung. Therefore delighted is a parti- 

ale, Sung, Hopp d, and ſung, are verbs of the im- 

; perfect time. | 

, From ad, to, verbam a word or verb, as being- 
placed near to a verb. 


+ Baamples.. 


( 4 ) 
tion with How; ho much, when, or where ;1 if the 
anſwer be not a /ubfantiue, à relative, or participle, 
it will be an adverb +. Lo 
Moſt a4je4ives may be made adverbs, by adding 
ly to them; as, meek, meelly, &c. f. 


+ Examples,---He was yonder juſt now. Vbhere 
was he ?----Yonder---l{ben.f— Fuft n0w.— There- 
fore yonder, and juſt now. (not being ſubltantives, nor 
participles) are adverbs,——-He died ſuddenly.--—— 
How did he die ?----Suddenly.--Therefore ſuddenly is 
an adverb.,-—-He went to London. Aber did he 
go: To Londoner-----But London is a ſubſtantive, 
therefore not an adverb. He died eating. How did 
he die: -Eating.— But cating is a participle, and ſo 
not an ad verb. | | 

- Moſt, of the adverbs may be diſtinguiſhed from ad- 
jeftives, thus: If a ſubſtantive be put after them, they 
will make nonſenſe :: But when. joined. to an. ad jective 
or verb, they will. make ſenſe. 


} ApverBs may be derived from ſeveral: parts of 
ſpeech ; 

From a ſubſtantive ; as,, ape apiſbly. 

— a adjective; as, virtuous, vwirtuouſly.. 

— a participle; as, knowing FKnowingly.. 

— a prepoſition; as, after afterwards. i 


The Anverns which end in ly and ſome others, 
admit of compariſon either, regularly or irregularly ;. i 
«5g, . 


ſoon ſooner ſooneſt 


much more moſt 
readily more readily moſt readily.. 


* 


Adverts 


. 


Awerös either ſignify yr ace, ritt, ORDER, NUM» 
BER, QUANTITY, or QUALITY. 


1. Adverbs of pLAce, 
which are of three 
ſorts. | 


1. Signifying reſt in a 
place As, 


Where, here, herein, 


there, elſewhere, every | 


where, no where, {ome 
where, any where, with- 
in without. 
1. To, or towards a place 
Whither, hither, thi- 
ther thitherward, hi- 
therward, hitherward, 
towards, upward, down- 
ward, 
ward.. 
3. From a place. 
Above, below, whence, 
hence, thence, whetherlo- 
ever. . | 


2. Of TIME. 


1. Preſent ; as, 
Now, to-day. 


2. P aſi 28, 
Before, already, yeſ- 
aay, her etofore, long 
ince, lately. 


( | Preſently, immediate- 
1 wp 


Ny 
N 


undoubtcdly.. 


forward, back- 


= Future, very near; as, 


ly, by and by, inſtantly, 
{traightway.. 
Remote; as, 
To-morrow,. hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward. 
nat yet. 
4. Unlimited. 
hen, often, often- 
times, ſeldom, daily, year- 
ly, always, then, ever,. 
never, again. 
5+ Continuance of time ; 


Long, how long, ſo 
long, long ago, a long 


while, &c. . 


3. Of onnER; as, 
Secondly, thirdly, fourth- 
ly, &c. finally, laſtly. 


4. Of NUMBER; as, 

Once, twice, thrice, 
rarely, ſeldom, frequently, 
often. 


5. Of QUANTITY ; as, 
How much, hqw great, 
enough, ſufficient, ſome-- 
what, ſomething, nothing. 


6. Of qQuartiTyY. * 
' Theſe art either abſs-- 


lute, or comparative. 
1. ABSOLUTE; 2% © | 


Ts. 2ality, Semple 5 ASy well, ill, bravely. . 
2. Certainty ; as, truly, verily, certainly, yes, yea; 


3.” Cone 


( 56 ) 


3. Contingence ; as, haply, peradventure, perhaps, 
by chance, 

4+ Negation ; as, nay, no, not, by no means, not at 
all, in no wiſe, 

5. Explaining ; as, to wit, namely. | 

6. Separation; as, apart, ſeparately, one by one, 
&c. 

7. Joining ; as, together, generally, univerſally, for 
the molt part, 

8. Indication ; as, behold, lg. | 

9: Interrogation ; as, by, wherefore, bow, whes 


2. COMPARATIVE. 


1. . Exceſs ; ; as, very much, too much, exceedingly, 
altogether, wholly, more bravely, moſt bravely. 

2. Defe&t ; as, almoſt, little, very little, leaſt of all. 

3. Preference ; as, rather, chiefly, eſpecially. 

4. Likeneſs and equality; as, ſo, as, as if, even as, 
enough, in like manner. 
F. Unlikeneſs and inequality; as, otherwiſe, elſe, 
much more, much leſs, 

6. Abatement ; as, by degrees, ſcarcely, hardly. 

7+ Excluſion ; as, only. 


1 the ſcholar be made to get off book the different 


kinds of Adverbs, the following order will ve eaſier | 


for bim. 


1. Of True; as, now, thaw, yeſterday, to-day, to- 


morrow, & c. 
2. Of PLace; as, within, without, above, every: 
where, &c. 


3. Of Nunn, or OrDer; as, once, twice, firſt, 'N 


' ſecondly, &c. 
4. Of Manner and Quaritty ; thoſe ending in ly, 
Sormed from adjeQtives ; as, ſweetly from ſweet, & c. 


5+ Of 
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CONJUNCTIONS#. 


A 8 is a part of ſpeech that joins 


entences together, and ſhews the manner of their 
dependence on one another, 


CoN- 


Ss. Of QuaxTiTY ; u, much, little, enough, ſome- 
hing, Ce. 

6. Of AFFIRMATION ; as, yes, yea, verily, waly, 
XC. 

7. Of Nagaxion, as, nay, no, not, in no wiſe, &c. 
8. Of . << or Dtvis10N ; as, ſo, as, more, 


4 fg InTERROGATION ; as, how, why, wherefore, 


KC. 
10. Of DovsTaxG,; as, haply, perhaps, peradventure, 
xc. 
From conjungo, to join together. : 
Tl relative pronouns who, which, and what, ſome» 
imes connect words and ſentences; as, blefled is the 
an wHo fearcth the Lord, AND keepeth his command- 
nents. 

The principal of the con junctions may be thus ar- 
anoed. | 


5 
1. CoPpULATIVE ; as, and, alſo, both, as well, like- 
iſe. 


2. DuJjuncTrveg ; as, or, nor, either, neither, 
3. Concess1ve ; as, though, tho?, altho', indeed, al- 


4 ExcuarTivE.; as, but, unleſa, except, ſave or 
ving. ; 

8. CONDITIONAL ; * a8, 15 ſo, that, but, if ſo be, pro- 
* aa, unleſs. * 

6. AnvergaTIVE; as, yet, nevertheleſs, notwith- 


Rn ing. 
2. CsvAL; as, for, becauſe, 


8. R 


( 38) 


ConjuncT1oNs are either CONNECTLVE, Which 
connect and continue the /en/e ; as, and alſo, becauſe, 
likewiſe, moreover, therefore, than, that, &c. 

Or, DisJuncT1ve, which digoins the /e, ay, 


although, but, except, or, unleſs, &c, 
PRE» 
2 8. RATIONAL ; as, therefore, wherefore, ſeeing, ſince, 


foraſmuch as. 
9. Dntixvrrx; as, at leaſt. 

10. SUSPENSIVE ; as, whether or not, whether. 

11. DECLARATIVE ; as, to wit, namely. 

12. ORDINATIVE ; as, moreover. 

Many of the conjunctions become ſometimes adverbs, 
and the ſenſe alone can determine when they are uſed a 
conjuncions, aud when as adverbs, 

me conjun&tions are uſed by pairs, and anſwer ti 
each other in the cunſtruction of a ſentence ; as, though 
anſwers to yet, or nevertbeleſs ; though ſhe is youuy 
yet ſhe is not handſome. | | 
- Whether to o betber it were I or you. 

Either——to or---Either this book or that. 

Neither----to nor---Neither the one nor the other, 

As----to aA, white as ſnow. | 

As-—to ſo—-4s with the ſervant, ſo with his m 


Nor---to nor-—-Nor death, nor life, &c. 


So-to tbat— The contention was ſo ſharp, that the 
departed aſunder. | | 


undertake things for which nature never deſigned them 
but alſo become unfit for what they were deſigned. 
By bow much--to by ſo much how much the 
- morals of youth are, by bad examples, in danger d 
being corrupted ; by ſo much ſhould all fuch example 
be carefully concealed from them. 


Not only-—to but, or but alſo—Some men not ont 


( 59 ) 
'PREPOSITIONSs, 


PREPOSITIONS are words put chiefly before 
ubſtantives and pronouns, to connect them with 
other words, and ſhew their ſituation, and refe- 
ence to one another, : 
He came our or London 1N the morning; 

went THROUGH Alton;—-BEFORE twelve he ar- 
rived Ar Wincheſter ;—from thence poſted To 
BEN ewcaſtle, where I met wiTtH him. 
A PREPOSITION may be known by adding a 
ubſtantive, or a pronoun, in the following ſtate; 
it makes ſenſe, it is a PREPOSITION ; as, FROM 
ondon TO Newcaftle——WITH me. | 

I N= 


So much--to bow much more---If you were ſo much 
ſſected with hearing, bow much more would you have 
cen charmed with ſeeing. | 

From prepoſitio, a putting or ſetting. 

Prepoſitions are uſed either ſeparately or in come 
dition. The firſt ſort are, 

bove behind for over 


bout below - from through, or 
"cording beneath in thorough 
ter '- beſide, or into till-untill 
fore beſides near to 
gainſt between nigh - toward 
pnong betwixt of under 
ꝛongſt beyond off up 
| SWnid(t by on or with 
round concerning upon within 
7 down out, or without 
1 fore during out of 


Many PrerosTIONs become adverbs, by being 
ed in different ſenſes and poſitions ; as, off, when 
dined to a verb, to come to take off. 

| Prepoſitions 


the mind, and is introduced into a fentence with 
out altering its conſtruction; as, alas! iy! 0 
ftrange / 


Prepoſitions uſed in compolition will be noticed after 


( © ) 
INTERJECTIONS®, 
An INTER) ECHIoN expreſſes ſome paffion o 


SEN 


From inter jicio, to throw in between, becauſe the) 
are thrown in beween the parts of a ſentence, without 
making any other alteration in it. — Moſt of the inter 
jections are as follow, and expreſs, 
1. Joy; as, hey! brave! is! 
2. Grief ; as, ah! alas! woe's me! alack! alack 
a-day ! | 
3. Wonder ; as, O ſtrange! vih! hah! 
4. Praiſe ; as, well done! O brave! very well! 
5. Averſion ; as, away! be gone! fly! tuſh! pilk 
aw! foh! avaunt! pugh! 
6. Laughter ; as, ha! ha! he! | 
7. Surpriſe ; as, ha! hey day! aha! what! ſtrange 
8, Incitement to Attention; as, hark! lo! ſee 
halloo ! 
9. Defire of Silence; as, buſh! hiſt! peace! 
lence ! mum! | & 
10. Langour ; as, heigh ho! 
11. Deliberation ; as, hum? 
12. Exultation ; as, heigh ! huzza ! 
13. Salutation ; as, hail !' all hail ! 
14. Pain; as, O! ho! 
15. Taling Leave; as, adieu! | 
16. Friendſhip ; as, well met! welcome! 
17. Wiſhing ; as, O! O what! wo! pox on't! 
18. Exclaiming ; as, O! poh! ho! 


- 


19. Calling 


{ 6x } 
* SENTENCES 


A SENTENCE is a ſentiment of the mind ex- 
preſſed by two or more words. 
SENTENCES are either SIMPLE Or COMPOUND, 
A $SIMPLE /entence conſiſts, at leaſt, of a now 
ind a verb, i. e. of a name and ſomething affirmed 
of it; as, boys learn, I write, Feſus wept. | 
A COMPOUND /entence is, when two or more 
entences are joined together; as, the providence of 
od is over all his works ; he ruleth «with infinite wiſdom. 
In the CONSTRUCTION of /entences (commonl 
llled /ntax) two things are to be conſidered, 
iz. The CONCORD or AGREEMENT, and the 
REGIMEN or GOVERNMENT of WORDS. 
I. AGREEMENT,—One word is faid to agree 
vith another, when it is required to be in the fame 
aſe, number, gender, Or per/on. | | | 
2. GovERNMENT.—One word is ſaid to go- 
n another, when it cauſes it to be in ſome par- 
icular ca/e, gender, Or mode. 
Concord or agreement is, in general, of four kinds. 
Ii, Of the verb with the nominative. 
2. Of the adjective with the /ubfantive. 
3. Of the relative with the antecedent. | 
4. Of the /ulfantive with the /ub/fantive. - 


ge 


F... .. mma 


W 19 Calling ; as, ho! ſoho! ho, ho! whoop ! 

20. Deriſion; as, away with! 5 

& Nouns are ſometimes uſed for interjections; as, O 
hame! with a miſchief! O wretched! O the vil- 


ang BLyy &c. 
0 


(6 ) 
RULES AGREEMENT and 
AK 


RULE I. 


I. A verb agrees with its nominative *, in number 
and 2 as, I read, thou roriteft, he learns. 
he verb Ant has a nominative both before 
and after it; ; as T am he, te is a ſcholar +. 
3. The nominative comes often after the verb 
when a command is given, and always when a 29, | 
ion 1s aſked ; as, hear ye. elieueſ : * 


= 


4. If 


* To find the nominative to a verb, aſk the quel- 
tion Who is?—-Who 'does ?- -Who ſuffers ?—What 
What does ?--What fuffers? and the word] 
which anſwers the queition, '1s the nominative to the 
verb; as John reads. Who reads ?----J 0K x,--—Con- 
ſequently Jaun is nominative to the verb reads. 
The book is read. What is read !---The BOOK. 
Therefore book is nominative to the verb read. 

Every verb, except the unlimited mode and the 
participle, has a nominative expreſſed or underſtood; as, 
ſpeak now or never, i. e. ſpeak ye, &c. 

Every nominative caſe, except the caſe abſolute, 
and when an addreſs is made to a perſon, belongs to 
ſome verb expreſſed or underſtood ; as,. —To whom 
thus Eve, yet finleſs ;- f. e. To whom thus Eve ſaid, W 
e. 

+ The conjunctions than and as have the leading 
ſtate of a pros. oun after them; as, ſhe is wiſer than he; 
i. e. than he is. He is as old as thou; i. e. as ton 
art. It is plain here that the pronoun has a relation 
to a verb underſtood. 71 

The following ſtate öf wos is uſed after than, having 
no reference to a verb; as, ban whom, Satan except, 
none higher fat. 

j When the adverds then, here, there, thus, hence, | 

thence, 
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4. If che command or queſtion be expreſſed by 

any compound tenſe, the nominative is put after 

the ſign of the tenſe; as, do ye read,---have ye be- 
lieved ? ; | | 


RULE IL 


Sometimes the unlimited mode ||, or part of a 
ſentence, is nominative to the verb; as, to lie is 


not my property. 1s have reſpec? to perſons is not 
good. 


RULE III. 


Two or more ſubſtantives * in the fi r 
number, joined by the conjunction AND, have 
verbs, ſubſtantives, and pronouns, agreeing with 
them in their plural number: as, greatne/+ and good» 
216% are ſeldom companions. 


RULE IV. 


Collective names, or words implying number 
or multitude, are joined with verbs either ſingu- 
lar or plural; as, wah parliament i, or are * 

2 he 


thence, and whence, precede the verb, the nominative 
frequently ſtands after it; as, LIEN ſtood up Gamaliel. 
The unlimited mode does frequently the double 
office of a ſubſtantive. 1. In the leading ſtate; as, to 
walk is healthful. 2. In the following ſtate ; as, boys 
love 10 Play. 5 ' : 4 
Sometimes the verb is put in the ſingular num- 
ber, and agrees with each of the fſubſtantives men- 
tioned ; as, Pain and want, and even death itſelf, is 
caſier to bear, than private ſtabs given to one's reputa- 
tion.— That is,-—pain is, want is, and death is. 
r. is too much like a ſoleciſm in grammar to be 
Imitated. ; | 


+ Subltantives 
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The army iu or are at hand. The mob was 
woe afkmbled 4. | 


3 
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RULE V. 


Ihe relative 13 nominative to the verb, when 
no other nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, zie man WHO writes . 


RULE VI. 


When both the antecedent and relative become 
nominatives each to different verbs, the relative is 
nommative to the former, and the antecedent to 


the latter verb; as, JohN Wo told me, /aid he 
ſaw it *. | 
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RULE VII. 


When a verb has the choice of two nomina- 
tives of different perſons, without a conjunction, 
c ö it 


+ Subſtantives of a plural form, but of a ſingular 
Fgnification, requite a Fogular verb ; as, Mathematics 
is an uſeful ſtudy, 

+ When there is a nominative caſe between the 
rclatives and the verb, the relative muſt be put in that 
caſe which the verb, or the ſubſtantive following, or the 
prepoſition going before it, uſed to govern ; as, The 
man whom I clteem..-—--—He, whoſe bounty relieved | 
me. The man to wliom you ſpoke. ,» 

When the relative comes after two words of different 
perſous, it may agree in perſon with either; as, J am 

the man who command you; or, I am the man who 
commands you. | 

John the antecedent, is nominative to the verb 
— the relative, is nominating to the verb 


+ The 


7 ( 


it agrees 
touckedft + Iſaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 


( 65 ) 
with the worthier of them; as, ou who 


RULE VIIL 


When two or more ſubſtantives equally worthy, 
and connected by or or or, become nominatives to 
a verb, it agrees beſt with the neareſt ; as, neither 
the ſervants nor the Mae, Is re/peed.--- Neither the 
maſter nor the /ervants ARE reſpedted 1. 


RULE IX. 
The pronoun adjectives ks and 1a. —- and the 
WY T3 numbers 


+ The two nominatives are thou, and who, but the 
verb touchedſt, is ſecond perſon ſingular to agree with 
thou, the worthier of the two. | 

The firſt perſon is worthier than the ſecond, and the 
ſecond is worthier than the third. Alſo the maſculine 
gender is worthier than the ſeminine, and the feminine 
than the neuter... So when two pronouns, or a ſub- 
ſtantive and a pronoun of different perſons or genders, 
are connected by and, the verb, relative or ad jective, 
agreeing with them, mult be in the ſame perſon plural 
as the worthier of them ; as, After my brother and I 
had ſeen Paris, we travelled to Rome. Brother is the 
third perſon ſingular, and one nominative to the verb 
had. ſeen. -I is the firſt perſon ſingular, and another 
nominative to the verb had ſeen. Had ſeen, is in the 
plural number, to agree with its two nominatives, 
(Rule III.) and is the firſt perſon plural to agree with 
I, the worthier of its two nominatives. We, firſt 
perſon plural, to agree with Brother and I. 

In the firſt example, the verb is in the third perſon 
ſingular, to agree with maſter, which ſtands neareſt it.--- 
In the ſecond example, the verb agrees with ſervants, 
in the thacd perſon plural, becauſe ſervants is neareſt. 

* Adjechives: 


(8-3} 
numbers one, to, &c. agree with their ſubſtantive; 
in number * ; as, this book, theſe books,---that boy, 
thoſe boys,----one girl, ten girls. 


RULE X. 


A relative agrees with its antecedent in gender 
and number; as, my / is a good boy, he minds 
his leffon +. 


GOVERN. 


* AdjeQives, in Engliſh, having no variation of gen- 
der, number, &c. in themſelves, (except theſe men- 
tioned in the rule) muſt agree with their ſubſtantives in 
theſe reſpeAs. 

One, other, another, have à poſſeſſive caſe;---By 
one's own choice. Teach me to feel another?s woe. 

Each, every, citber, agree with nouns and verbs of 
the ſingular number only: — Except when the plural 
name conveys a collective idea; as, every hundred: years, 

Each ſignifies both the things ſpoken of taken ſe- 
parately.---Eitber ſignifies the one or the other taken 

disjunctively. 
E xery adjective relates to a ſubſtantive, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood; as, the great, the wiſe, the 
choſen, i. ee perfons. | 

Ad jectives ſometimes become ſubſtantives, and are 
joined to other adjectives ; as, the chief good. 

Sometimes plural ad jectives are, though improperly, 
joined with ſingular fubſtantrves ; as, twenty load, a 
thouſand foot. | 

Sometimes a variable adj-Qive, or a verb ſingular, is 
joined to a plural name, when ſuch a name is not uſed 
in the ſingular ; as, by this means; which would be 
bettter, by theſe means. The wages of fin is death. 

+ The antecedent is that word in a ſentence whoſe 
place is ſupplied by a relative, to prevent its being too 
ef en repeated. * | 

The 


1 
GOVERNMENT, 


RULE XI. 


One ſubſtantive governs another ſignifying a 
different perſon or things in the genitive or poſ- 
hve cafe; as, the Lord's name, his leon g. 


RULE 


The antecedent may be found by putting the queſ- 
ions, who minds? HE.----Who is be f Sox.---W hoſe 
Non? The leſſon of bim j---—-or nis lefſon.-----Of 
hom? Of the Son. Conſequently Son is the az- 
ecedent to the relative HE and His. | | 
Whatever relative is uſed, in a feries of clauſes, 
lating to the ſame antecedent, ought to be uſed in 
hem all, 
The difficulty in the proper uſe of who, whoſe, and 
hom, may be removed by attending to the following 
Wbſcrvations. | F 
Who is uſed, when it is the nonunative to a verb, as 
Do is he ?----Or when it agrees with another ſubſtan- 
ve or relative of that ſtate ; as, thou who loves wilt 
otect us ſtill, | 
Whoſe takes place when property or poſteſſion. is im- 
lied, as, whoſe book is this? In all other poſitions 
bom is to be uſed ; as, God whom we worſhip. | 
In the firſt exantple, who is nominative to the verb 
,---In the ſecond, who agrees with tou, and is no- 
Winative to the verb loves.—-In the third, uboſe. is the 
oſſeſſive governed by book.----In the fourth, whom is 
e following ſtate governed by worſbip. | 
Every relative has an antecedent to which it refers, 
5 ther expreſſed or underſtood; as, woo injures me ſhall 
= puniſhed, i. e. the man who, &c. 
vo ſubltantives are ſometimes linked together, the 
drmer taking to itſelf the nature of an adjective, as, 


Pa- uater, -foreſt-treg. 
| One 


( 69 ) 
RULE XV. 
Prepoſitions govern ſubſtantives or relatives in 


he following ſtate; as, He came TO ME,----FROM 
NERg-+-- WITH HIM +, a 


RULE 


The preſent n having the article the before 
jt, becomes a ſubſtantive, and requires of after it; 
as, the loving of your enemies is the command of God. 
+ The prepolition 10 and rox, are often under- 
ſtood, chiefly before pronouns ; as, give me, i. e. to 
me ; procure me @ pen, i. c. for me---—Alſo ix and 
ox before: ſubſtantives expreſſing time; as, this 
morning, i. e. on this morning: Laſt week, i. e. in 
the laſt week. | FIST 
The prepofition is often inelegantly ſeparated from 
the relative which governs ; as, whom will you give 
it to f i, e. to whom will you give it ?---This is a book 
hich I am pleaſed with ; i. e. this is the book with 
which I am pleaſed. 
When a prepoſition is in compoſition with a verb, it 
gives a new ſenſe to it; as, to return, to withdraw. 
to undervaluc.--------And when the prepoſition is ſet 
after the verb, likewiſe gives it a new meaning, as, to 
caſt, i. e. to throw; but caſt up, means to compute an 
account. -Alſo, to fall on, to bear out, to give 
over, Oc. W 


” 


The noun has generally the ſame prepoſition after 
it that the verb requires, from which it is derived ; 
as, | 


To comply wirn in compliance wiru. 

To condeſcend ro py» TOs 

To depart FROM a departure FROM. 

To beſtow a * vrox pie cabs of favours vpoN, 

Accuſe or theſt an accuſation or the Z 
en 


'© OE 
RULE XVI. | 
The conjunctions %, though, although, except, Oc. . 
are for the moſt part joined with, and do point out 
the conditional mode 1; as, Ir there be any thing 
that makes human nature appear ridiculous, it is 


de, 
BY RULF 


u When the gon junctions occaſion the ſenſe to be 
duoubtful or uncertain, it takes the conditional mode 
When the conjunction is poſitive, the declarative mode 
follows. In both caſes, ſometimes the mode be 
determined by other circumſtances of the ſentence. 

Abvgnss have no government, — But it muſt be 
obſerved, that the comparative adverbs THAN and as, 
have the leading ſtate of the pronoun after them 3̃ except 
a. prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood comes een 
them and the pronoun. Except 1. whom the following 
ſtate of who, is uſed after them ; as, my father is dead, 
than whom, a better man never lived, 2. When the 
verb is underſtood in the ſecond member of the ſentence 
the following ſtate is uſed after tban and as ; as, he 


favours him more tban me; i. e. than he favours me. N 
I love him as well as ber; i. e. as I love ber. 

When a pronoun is ſet alone, as an anſwer to a 2 
queſtion, it muſt be of the leading ſtatg ; as, who faid 
it? I, i. e. I ſaid it. Who burned the book? He, ; 


1, e. he burned, &c. Who did that? They. 

A comparative adverb muſt not be ſet before an ad- 
jective compared by er, or eft ; as, ſofter, ſoftefs ; not 
more ſofter, moſt ſofteſt. | 3 


"The prepoſitions that are uſed ſeparately, are men- 
tioned at page 59. What follow are uſed only in Com- 


oſit ion. 
7 | | ENGLISH 


N 
RULE. XVIL. 
Conjunctions connect like modes and times of 


verbs, and caſes of pronouns ; as, He will come AND 
tell me. He AND fhe will read. He taught ker AN D 


e to write. 


ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS. 


A, which is inelegantly uſed for on or in; | as, a foot, 


a ſhore, a bed; for on toot, on ſhore, in bed. 
- Be, ſignifies about; as, beſprinkle; by or nigh; as, 
belide in, as betimes ; for or before, as beſpeak, Ec. 
Fon, ſignifies denying or depriving ; as, forbid, for- 
fake, £7c. 


- Fore, ſignifies as much as before; as, foreſee, fore- 


bode, foretel, Oc. 

Mes, is uſed in a bad ſenſe, and denotes deſect or 
error; as, miſdeed, miſtake, miſuſe, misfortune, &c. 

Ove, ſignifies eminence or ſuperiority ; as, over- 
come, overrule ;--—it alſo denotes excels ; as, only, 
_— Ge. 

vr, denotes exceſs, ſuperiority, or excelling; asy 
out do, out run, c. 

Un, before ad jectives, ſignifies negation, as unworthy, 
unconcerned, & c. Beſore verbs, it deſtroys or undoes ; 
os, unſay, undo; Wc. 

1 ſigniſtes motion upwards ; a8, upland, upſide, 


Wirn, fignifies againſt ; as, withſtand, —-It ſome- 


times denotes from or back ; as, withhold, with-draw, 
oy 


LATIN PREPOSITIONS. 


or 


As, or Ass, ſignifies from, and denotes feparating 
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pounded with; as, direct, diminiſh, 


- ſignifies ſorbidding in interdict. In words from the 


\# ..2 

ar parting ; as, abſtain, abſolve.—It alſo ſignifies ex 1 
ceſs ; as, abhor, abuſe, a. | 1 

Ab, ſignifies to or at; as, ad join, adjacent, &c. pro 

ANTE, ſignifies before; as, antecedent, antedate, &c, pro 

Cixcux, ſignifies about; as, circumlocution, Oc. 

Cox, — (co, or cox) with or together; as, convoca- 
tion, copartner, commerce, c. | 

ConTa,----againſt ; as, contradict. From this comes 
counter, which denotes oppoſition ; as, counteract, coun 
termand, counterbalance, counterpoiſe, counterfeit, &c. 

De,----2 motion from; as, decamp, depart.Some- 
times it enlarges the ſenſe of the word; as, demonſtrate, 
deplore, &c., | 

Dis, privation, or negation ; as, diſagree, diſad 
vantage, diſtruſt, diſbelieve, diſapprove, c. | 

Dr, only extends the ſenſe of the word it is com- 


E, or Ex,----qut, out of, or off; as, evade, eject, ex- 
clude. | 
_ ExTR4z---beyond, over, above; as, extravagant, ex- 
traordinary. | | 
Ix, 1M, denotes the action by which one thing is 
put into another; as, incloſe, infuſe, implant. 
It denotes negation, or not; as, indecent, injuſtice, in- 
active. Then is often changed into I, m, r ; as, 
illegal, immodeſt, irregular,------Ex is uſed in words 
derived from the French, and denotes the impreſſion 
cauſed by an action; as, encourage, enrage, enrich, 
InTERy----between ; as, interval, intervene-—-------It 


French, enter 1s uſed ; as, enterpriſe, entertain. 
IsTR0g----withing as, introduce, intromiſſion. 
On,--againſt ; as, obſtacle.—P, is often uſed for b; 

as, oppoſe, opprobrious. | 
Pez Rz---through, and denotes excellency or exceſs ; as, 

per fect, peran.bulate, | 
PosT,-—after ;' es, poſtſeript, poſtpone, poſthumous. 
* , PRB. 


C0 I 
Par, — before; as, preſuppoſe, premeditate. | 
PRro,—encreaſeth the ſenſe of words; as, profound, 

profuſe. And it has ſeveral other ſenſes ; as, profeſs, 

© protect, pronounce, prorogue, Ec. 

PaeTER,—beſides or againſt ; as, preternatural. 

Re,—again; as, repeat, relapſe.—It denotes ops 

poſition ; as, repulſe. | 

RxuTro0,—-backward ; as, retrograde, retroſpect. 

1 or aſide from; as, ſecure, ſeparate, ſe- 

e. 

Sus, —under; as, ſubſcribe, ſubtract. 

Sus rER, under; as, ſubterfuge. 

SvpER,—=—-upon, over, above; as, ſuperſcription, ſu- 

gerfluous, ſupereminent. In words derived from the 

French, it is changed into ſur; as, ſurplus, Turface, ſur. 

nder. 

TrAans,—over, beyond, change; as, tranſport, trans- 

er, tranſgreſs. It denotes the change of one thing into 

zother ; as, transform, transfigure, tranſubſtantiation. 


l3 GREEK PREPOSITIONS 


in- A, is privative, and ſignifies not; as, anonymous, 
as, narchy. 5 | * 
AMPH1,----both ; as. amphibious, amphibology, i. e. 
doubtful ſpeech. It alſo ſignifies about; as, amphi- 
heatre. | | ; 
AnT1,----againſt or contrary ; as, antidote, antagoniſt, 
ntichriſt. 
HYPKER,=-—over and above; as, hyperbole, hy- 
tic. 1 
Hxvo, —under; as, hypocrite, hypogeum, i. e. under 
he earth. b 
Mer, —beyond, or changing one thing into ano- 
ber; as, metaphor, metamorphoſis, metaphyſical. 
PRI, about; periodical, periphraſis, peripatetic. 
SYNz---with or together; as, ſynod, ſyncronical, 
nagogue. The N is ſometimes changed into t; as, 
mpathy, ſymmetry, ſymphony. , A 
"7 IM „ This 
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DERIVATION or WORDS ®, . . Of ow 
Part of Speech from another, and from other Languages. 


Painirivz words are not derived from any 
other word ; as, king, heaven. | 

Derivative words are derived from primi- 
tives; as, kingdom, heavenly. 

E. The derivative words in the Engliſh language 
are either derived rom Engliſh wor. or from 
words that are French, Latin, Greek, & 

1. Adjectives in Engliſh are derived Ga ſub. 

ſtantives; as, from wealthy wealthy; health, bealthy; 

Ys Ys 

fruit, fruitful, Oc. * 
| 2. Subſtantive from adj heCtives ; as, from fruit- ea 

ful, fruitfulneſs; broad, — Srong, ſtrength; Wi & 

ö finful, ſinfulneſs, Sc. 

f 3. Subſtantives and participles from verbs; ſe: 

from to run, comes runner; to heal, health; po. ro 

w, growth; to love, lover; and the participles bl; 

oving, loved, Ec. in 

4. Verbs from ſubſtantives ; as, from fiſh, comes 8e 

| 2 La ph 2 — to plant; graſs, to graze; braſs, 

| ze, & 

| 5. Verbs from adjectives ; as, from black, comes — 

| to blacken; ſweet, to ſweeten; hard, to harden; 

ſharp, to * De. | al 

A LIST WY ci 


; 

| This part of Grammat belongs to Benn lie 

which treats of the derivation of one word from Alle lor 
bother. 


Derr 


„ Fg. 


Some more e Obſervations on the Derivation of Eng- vi 
lib Words. 


| r ſignify ing plenty, are formed from ſub- 
ö _—_ by adding 1; as, health, healthy; bez 
louſy 
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louſy; filth, filthy, &c. When the primitive word 
has filent e, it is out in the derivative; as, louſe, 
louſy, &c. 

Ad jectives ſignifying fulneſs, are formed by adding 
ful or ſome to the ſubſtantive ; as, fin, ſinful ; mercy, 
merciful ; joy, joyful; burden, burdenſome ; whole, 
wholelome; trouble, troubleſome. 

Adjectives ſignifying want, are formed from ſubſtan- 
tives by addin ding leſs; as, worth, worthleſs ; wit, wit- 
leſs ; care, careleſs, &. 

Ad jectives lignifying | likeneſs, are formed from ſub- 
ſtantives by adding ly ; as, earth, carthly ; father, 
fatherly ; heaven, heavenly, &c. 

Adjectives ſignifying the materials of which a thing 
15 are formed from ſubſtantives by adding en; as, 
das earthen ; oak, oaken; ſilk, ſilken ; gold, golden, 

Co 

Adjectives ending in iſh, denote the likeneſs or re- 
ſemblance of any thing; as, mule, muliſh ; rogue, 
roguiſh : Or diminiſh the quality of a thing; as, black, 
blackiſh ; white, whitiſh, &c. Some national names end 
in iſh; as, Engliſh, Scottiſh, ſometimes changed into 
Scots. 


Subſtantives ending in kin, ling, oc, rel, diminiſh the 
ſigaification of the ſubſtantives from which they are 
derived; as, lamb, lambkin ; duck, duckling ; hill, 
hilloc ; cock, cockrel, &c. 

Subſtantive FR: from other ſubſtantives, endin — | 
alty, cy 3 dom, ſhip, rie, and wie, denote office, di 
nity, employment, power, ſtate, command, Oc. = 
mayor, mayoralty ; ſheriff, ſheriffalty ; lieutenant, 
lieutenaney; duk n ; earl, earldom ; lord, 
lordſhip ; biſhop, bilbopric ; baily, bailiwic. 

Subſtantives ending in head or hood, denote ſtate and 
quality; as, Ho bury man, manhood ; widow, 


widowhood, & 


| DERIVATIONS from the LATIN. 
Theſe Engliſh words. are generally derived from 
8 2 the 
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the Latin, which end in ion, ty, ence, cy, nt, i 6 
ary, or ory, able, ate, act, cede, cle, ect, ere, cels, fy, 
tbe, ict, ide, ile, ine, ign, iſe, ifs, it, ive, nſe, oſe, our, 
ous, pel, uct, uce, uge, ume, une, ure, uſe, ute, and x. 
Alſo words that have n, r, or t, between two vowels. 
Theſe Engliſh words are derived from the Greek, 
which end in cal, ic, is, iſm, ogue, dy, gy, my, ny, phy, 
ancy, aſm, aſter, ax, cele, chy, cope, etry, gram, graph, 


ad, 1ac, iaft, ics, iſt,” ize, labe, lage, meter, oce, op 


ophe, oides, oid, ole, ome, oma, ory, ox, phor, ple, ſy 
gele, &c, 


Words which have diphthongs, between two conſof 


nants, are generally derived from the French; as, chaiſ 
tour, gout, ſuit, joint, courage, rejoice, rout, reli 
avaunt. Alſo the greateſt part of the words which en- 
in oy, or triphthongs; as, joy, adieu, heu, beau, fan 
beau, portmanrceau, Ec. | 1 

Words ending in ible, ment, ive, come to us throug| 
the French, but are originally derived from the Latin 
as, corruptible, percepible, commandment, Vc. 

The Engliſh ſcholar will be pleaſed perhaps to ſee 
liſt of ſome words derived from the French, Latin, an 


Greek. a 

Engliſh, French. FTFEngliſh, French, 
Homage hommage affair affaire 
voyage voyage cape cap 
agreeable agreable climate climat 
Judgment jugement chamber chambre 
government government diſorder diſordre 
motive motif capacity capacity 
eaveſſon cavezane gaiety 2 
chagrin chagrine beauty ute 


Engliſh. Latin. Engliſh. Latin. 
Liberal Bberalis diligence dilegentia 
abundant abundans patience. patientia 
prudent prudens candid candidus 


(7) 
Eng liſh. Latin. | Engliſh. Latin 


Iplendid ſplendidus divide divido 
ation actio ſign ſignum 
vexation vexatio divine divinus 
arbitrary arbitrarious reviſe reviſo 
dilatory dilatorious remiſs remiſſus 
ſimplicity ſimplicates omit omitto 
antiquity antiquitas active activus 
affable aſſabilis omen omen 
inteſtate inteſtatus ſenſe ſenſus 
compact compactus moroſe moroſus 
recedde recedo generous generoſus 
ſuccecd ſuccedo bhonour or honor honor 
ſcruple ſcrupulus expel expello 
effect effectus aqueduct aquæd 
ſevere ſeverus introduce introduco 
receſſus refu refugium 
gloriſico 2 conſumo 
mnbibo jejune jejunus 
horribilis obſcure obſcurus 
edictum uſe uſus 
ſervilis diſpute diſputo 
extinctus ar 


affixus 


Eng liſb. Greek. Engliſh, Greek. 
Emphatic 3 Catalogue Catalogos 
hatical 5 Empliatibes philo ſophy philoſophy 
roſady proſodia monotony monotonia 
theocracy theokrakia empbaſis emphaſis -* 
etymology etumologia parentheſis parentheſis 
phyſiognomy phuſiognomia ſyllogiſm ſyllogiſmos 
Theſe, with many others, may be eaſily known by 
their endings ; as, Chriſt, idea, axiom, atheiſt, paradox, 
hemiſphere, cycle, apocalypſe, c. c. 
Note, Engliſh words beginning with Greek prepo- 
ions, have Greek originals; as, anonymous, amphi- 
ions, antagoniſt, hypercritic, hypocrite, metamorphoſis, 
peripatetic, ſynod, Cie, | 
Fechnical terms, that are uſed in logic, mathematics, 
Sphyfic, philoſophy, Ec. are derived from the Greek, the 
len recians excelling in theſe arts. | 
G 3. 


Abide *, to dell abode 
Am, or to ber wa 
Ariſe aroſe 
12 awoke, x 
ear, to bring | 
forth. © bare: | 
Bear, to carry © bare or bore 
Beat. c beat 
_— : bent, R 
ereave, to de- 1 
ve of bereft, & 
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A LIST NF Tiff IRREGULAR VERBS, 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

All the verbs in this Liſt that have the regular 
form in uſe, as well as the irregular, are marked 
with R. 

Thoſe which are irregular by contraction, be- 
cauſe of the diſagreeable ſound of the ſyllable 2 
after D or T, are marked with e ; as, BEAT from 
BEATED; BURST from BURSTED ;, CAST from 
CASTED. 2 

Such as are in Halics are auxiliary or helping 
verbs, which are defective, i. e. wanting in ſome of 
their parts, except the verb A and HAVE. 


Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- 
Radical Form. feet Tenſe. 


OT entreat . 


Bid bade 


* Abide is uſed with the prepoſition with before 2 
perſon, and at or in before a place. 

+ To be, the helping verb by which the verb paſſive 
is formed. 


. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- 
Radical Form. fed? Tenſe. 
Bind bound 
Zite bit 
Bleed bled 


Blow blew - 
Break brake o/ broke 


reed bred 
Bri brought 
build, R 
c 
bou 
* could 
c caſt 
atch —_ R 
hide chi 
* hooſe, or chuſe choſe 
leave, 7 adhere, 
to flick 
leave, ts /plit 
limb, t lang 
upon 
l clang 


LH 


ave 


Paſfive Participle. 
'-bound 


- " bitten 


bled 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
mug 
burſten 
bought 


c caſt 
caught, R 
chidden 


choſen 
cloven 


cloven or cleft 
(climbed) 
clung 


clad, R 
came 


e coſt 


| (crowed) * 


crept, & 
cut 


(dared) 
dealt, x 


(digged) 


f | Do: 
8 to challenge, to defy, is an active, regular 
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7 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- | 
N Form. p- __ Tenſe. Paſfive Participle. WH 
o +, to perform di ne 
| Draw "rm drew _ drawn F 
| Drive drove driven F 
| Drink drank drunk 7 
Dwell c dewk, x e dwelt, x 
Eat ate eaten 1 
Fall fell fallen | 
Feed fed fed ] 
he = 2 | 
ight ught | ought ] 
' US Find found | found 
"7 We fl fl 
ing un ung 
Fly, as a bird 4 flown 
Forſake forſook forſaken 
4 reeze froze frozen 
is mA goods * (freighted) franght, x 
Get gat ' _ got or gotten 
Gild | gilt, x gilt, x 
Gird. girt girt, R 
Give gave given 
Go went gone 
Grave, to crave (graved) graven 
ee | ground. ground 
row grew own. 
_ Have had 2 


+ The verb ro vo is a perfect verb. It has ſevera 
fignifications ; as, to act. 
«& Who does the belt his circumſtance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.“ 
| YouNG- 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- 
Radical Form. fed Tenſe. Paſſive Participle. 


Hang * | hung or hanged 
Heave, 4% /i/ . hoven, & | 
Help (helped) holpen, R 
= c ot (hewed) hewen, x 
Hide hid hidden 
Hit, to Hride C hit e hit 
Hold held buolden or held 
Hurt c hurt c hurt 
Keep kept kept 
Knit e knit, R knit or knitted 
Know knew know 
Lade Mp {laced} laden 
Lead ed 5 5 8 
Leave left left 
Lend lent an. 
Let t C let c let 
Lens Light light 
| Lie , 


* Different participles of the ſame verb are ſometimes 
uſed in different ſenſes, Thus we ſay, A man is hang- 
ed; but, The coat is hung up. : 

+ The time paſt bove, and the participle oven, were 
formerly in uſe ; but now the regular form is preferred, 

+ When let ſignifies to let down; as, It was LET 
down in a baſket : or to permit; as, LET her not hurt 
me} (i. e. permit, or ſuffer her not to hurt me, ) the 
paſſive participle is like the imperfect, or paſt tenſe let; 
but when it ſignifies to hinder; as, let him think what 
he will, he ſhall not LET me from acting as I ought : 
——its participle paſſive is Jetted. 


When the irregular paſt time, and participle, 4 
3 th 


. 


- "- . - 3 a 
. „„ „ — 


Load, t freight (loaded) loaden | 
Loſe loſt loſt N 
made made * 
might : j 
: met met Q 1 
wy” Frigs with mowed) mown | 
Ought * ought . 


Pd 


| a 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- | 

Radical Form. fed Tenſe, Pate Partiiciple, 
Lie ||, t lie down lay + lien er lai 


Paß paid paid 13 

6 P F 
this verb is uſed, it is pronounced ſhort, LIT; whe 
the regular form is pronounced long; as, 


Preſent, light, Paſt, lighted. Participle, lighted. 
The regular form is preferable, and moſt uſed in 
writing. | 
|| The neuter verb Lie, is frequently confounded 
with the verb to lay, i. e. to put or place, which is 
active, and a regular verb. 
i rr is rat, Train, n be ob- 
iged: It is only u ore a v Muft generally 
makes the preſent time; as; 
Needs Must the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world 
Be infinitely good. MiL rox. 


It is often applied in a future ſenſe ; as, 
Remember I am but of clay, and Mus 7 
Reſolve to my originary duſt, SANDYS» 

Mus implies neceffity ; as, I MvsT go. a 


» Ovonr, ſignifies duty; as, I ovonr to behave 
well.--Ought is uſed only in the affirmative: or declara- 
tive mode. | 


*f 
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* gent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- —_— 
"" Radical Form. fett Tenſe. Paſſive Participle. | 
c put c put 
, 1 | you or quitten pH 
Nea c C 
Rend, to tear _ __ 
e ride or ridden 
rang rung 
roſe _ riſen 
ve, to /plit (rived) riven 
ran run 
aw, to cut will (awed) n 
a jew x | 
wh to ſpeak — _ 
eek, to /eck for ſought ſought 
deethe, to boil ſod or ſeethed ſodden 
ted. ell ſold ſold 
11 end ſent ſent 
"Wet + 1 2 
hake en 
have bee ſhaven 
hear, cut 1 R — 4 
ne ; - ſhone, n 
bew or ſhow ſhewed or ſhowed ſhewn « ſhown | : 
dhoe, to fit with ſhod ſhod 
fhould | 
ſhot ſhot 
ſhrank 


hred, to cat in c ſhred c ſhred 
_ Preces 


hut c ſhut c ſhut 

Sing 
lara- 8 
1 To ſet, vero active, to plant, to adapt with note:. 


„„ —³˙ 
a. 
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Preſent Tenſe, o Paſt, or Imper- 
Radical Form. fed Tinſe. Paſſive Participle, 


$i ſan ſung 
Sin ſank ſunk 
Sit, /o fit down fat ſat or ſitten 
Slay, 7 41 ſlew ſlain 
Sleep ſlept ſlept 
Slide fli ſlidden 
— , to rs lang ſlung 
link, to fleal out | 
of * wi flank ſlunk 
yen and wa” it or ſlitted 
Smite, to frike ſmote ſmitten 
ws. fo ſeater (ſowed) (ſown) 
Speak ſpake or ſpoke ſpoken 
* to make ren ſped or ſpeeded 
Spend ſpent 
Spill hi, R pilt 
pin pun or ſpan ſpun 
Spit ſpat ſpitten 
Split c ſplit, R ſpli or ſplitted 
Spread 6 pread - e ſpread 
Sprin ng rung 
ak * 00d 
Steal ſtole ſtolen 
Stick ſtuck 2 
Stin a ſtung 
_ ſta ſtunk 
tride, to tall : . ; 
wry hong n. ſtrode or ſtrid ſtrĩdden 


Stri 


{ To ſew, to ſlitch with a needle and thread, is 
lar verb. Example, Preſent, I ſew ;----Paſt, 5 


kl ſewed the ſeam ;----Participle, Id is well ſeeds 


0 J 
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Prefent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- 
pe Radical Perm. 2 Tenſe. Paſſive Participle. 


Strike ſtruck - ſtruck o ſtricken 
String ſtrung ſtrung 
Strive, to enden- Wee, n Aren 
vou 
Strow or ſtrew 
to ſpread or s pas Ty ſtrown 
ſeater - 
Swear ſwore or [ware ſworn 
Sweat ſweat ſweat 
| Swell v welled) ſwollen, 
Swim — _ 
Swi Wa wung 
Take 3 taken 
Teach taught taught 
Tear, to rend tore or tare torn 
led Tell told told 
Think thought thought 
Fre, % f. throve, R thriven 
thrown 
ed c thruſt 
trodden 
wax en 
worn 
3 woven, 
Weep wept 
Will | 
Win, ro obtain won 
Wind wound E winded 
wrought or 
Work worked 
Ving, t rift RB abs. 
a Write . written 


H ELLIP. 
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ELLIPSIS on SUPPRESSION, 


Tuur conſtruction is founded upon the eſſen- 
tial properties of words. — APPAKEN'T conſtruc- 
tion depends upon cuſtom, which, either for ele- 
gance or brevity, leaves out words otherwiſe ne- 
ceſſary to make a ſentence perfectly full and gram- 
matical, 

E1rtiys1s is an elegant /yppre/ion (or the caving 
out) of a word, or words in a ſentence. 

1, The nominative word or words are often 0- 
mitted ; as, God rewards the righteous, and (God) 
puniſhes the wicked, —Czfar came, (Cæſar) ſaw, 
and (Cæſar) conquered, | 

2. Ihe verb or verbs are often underſtood; as, 
give your heart to your Creator; (give) reverence 
to your ſuperiors ; (give) honour to your parents ; 
(give) . boſom to your friend, He. 

3, The perſonal pronouns are omitted when 
the noun is expreſſed ; as, man (he) is lord of this 
lower world. Thomas and you (ye! are good 
ſcholars, -Men and women (they) are rational 
creatures. 

4. The relatives whom, which, and hat, are often 
omitted; as, that is the man (whom or that) ! 
ſent, —'T his is the book (Which or that) you 
bought, 

5. The antecedent is often underſtood to the 
relative ; as, beware of idleneſs, which (idleneſs) is 
an enemy to virtue, 

6. "Ihe noun which governs the poſſeſſive caſe 
is bften omitted; as, St, James's (palace) The 
fineſt coach is the king's (coach) alſo when the 
noun has e or „la, before it; as, this book is 
the maſter's (OK) But if the noun be expreſſed 
after the genitive caſe, it is omitted after ¼ and 
that ; as, this (coach) is the king's coach, — That 
(book) is the maſter's book, 

7. All 
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7. All the words of a queſtion after the inter- 
tive word, are generally omitted in the an- 
ſwer; as, Who—created man? God-- (created 
man.) Who—was the firſt man in the world ? 
Adam— (was the firſt man in the world.) Where 
was you born? (I was born)—in London, 

8, The ſecond member of a ſentence is com- 
monly omitted after han and as; as, he can read 
better than I—(can read.) You can write as well 
as he— (can write.) 

9. The Ellipſis is ſometimes in the firſt mem- 
ber of a ſentence ; as, 1 ever was (ſtrictly attached 
to his intereſt), and ever ſhall be ſtrictly attached 


to his intereſt, 


10. When a noun has two or more epithets, 
it is only expreſſed after the laſt; as, do you ride 
the white (horſe) or black horſe? — He is an ho- 
neſt (man), ſober (man), induſtrious man, 

11. Such nouns. as hand, /ign, Nip, are common 
underſtood ; as, turn to the right (hand)—He is 
at the (ſign of the) lion, horſe, c. He belongs to 
the (hip) Valiant, . | 

12, he conjunctions if, though, and a“, arc 
frequently underſtood ; as, had he done this— 
i. c. if he had done this. Charm he ever ſo wiſe- 
ly, i, e. though he charm, &c. I am glad (that) 
you are well, 

13. 7, for, in, and on are often omitted; as, give 
* me the pen. — Get (for) me ſome paper. — 

a _ I wrote,—i, e. in laſt year. I his day 
month;—i, e. on this day, &e. 

14. Sometimes a whole ſentence is left out; as, 
as it is out duty to pay reſpect and deference to 
all who are virtuous, ſo (it is our duty to pay re- 
ſpect and deference) to all who ſerve their country 
with honour and integrity. 

ELLIrsIs of LuTTERs is when one or more 
letters are omitted at the beginning of a word; as, 

H 2 'tis, 


- 4 Lo wy - ———— hq 5 


which he hath. 
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"tis, for it is; 'twas, for is was; till, for untili; 
'em, for them, &c,—-In the middle of a word; as, 
e'er, for ever; ev'ry, for every; ne'er, for never; 
wou'd, for would, At the end of a word as, 
tho”, for though 3 thro' for through; wi”, for 
with, &c, 


EXAMPLES if 2 ELLIPTICAL 


There is nothing men are more deficient in, than 
knowing their own characters. 

There is nothing (iz tuliel men are more de- 
ficient, than (in) knowing their own characters, 

A wiſe and ſelf. underſtanding man, inſtead of 
aiming at talents he hath not, will ſet about cul. 
tivating thoſe he hath. 

A wiſe (man) and (a) 8 man, 
inſtead of aiming at talents (which talents) he hath 
not, (he) will ſet about cultivating thoſe (talents) 


The wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth.and folly 
Shiver and ſhrink at ſight of toil and danger, 
And make the impoſſibility they fear. 


The wiſe (i. e. men) and the prudent (i. & 
men, they) conquer d culties, by daring to at- 
tempt N i. e. difficulties.) Sloth and folly 
(they) ſhiver oF (they) ) 'ſhrink at (the) ſight of 
toil a " the ſight of) dang 2 (they ey) 1 
the impoſſibility (which im ty) they (ſlot 
and 1 2 0 2 l 6 


4 
A 
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' GENERAL EXERCISE 
IN 


L, | QUESTION: any ANSWER, 


By which the ſcholar may be tried concerning his 
knowledge of what he has gotten by heart, be- 
fore he Vein to par/e, or write ex#rcijes. By 

Ban the uſe of this exercife, the maſter will know in 

what part the ſcholar is defective, and con- 
of ſequently where to fix his attention. 


ul- . OW many letters are in the woyd cons 
putation ? Au. Eleven. 
an, * How many ſyllables? 
Four, com- pu- ta- tion. 

N How many conſonants and vowels ? 

Six conſonants, c-m-p-t-t-n, and five vowels, 
A. 

Q. How many letters, conſonants, and vowels 
are in the word people ? A. Six letters; 
three conſonants, and three vowels. 

Q How many ſyllables and diphthongs? a 

A Na wo ſyllables; — ul es, in the firſt 
ſyllable. 

Q. Whether is the diphthong proper or im- 
proper 

« Improper, becauſe only one vowel is ſounded. | 

Q. W lat is o in houſe ? A. A proper 
FRG becauſe both vowels are ſounded. 

Q. tlow do you know that both are ſounded ? 

A. If the » only were ſounded, the word will be 
Mc. if the * only were ſounded, it would be 4%. 
But when both are ſounded, the word is hou/e. 


H.3 Q What 
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Q. What do you call ea in the word beauty 7 

A. A triphthong, becauſe three vowels come 
together in the ſame ſyllable. 

N. B. More, or other words may be propoſed, 
as the maſter finds occaſien of them, 


EXERCISES UPON WORDS. 


Georcs the Third was in the twenty- ſecond 
year of his age, when he began to reign. 


2 What part of ſpeech is GEORGE? 

A noun, a name ſubſtantive. 

Q. What ſort. of a ſubſtantive? A. Proper. 

Q. Why proper ? 

A. Becauſe it points out a particular one of a 
kind, for though every man is called a man, yet 
every _— not pry n/a ins 1 

What 0 is THE 
2 An wh. demonſtrative or definite. 
Q. What does ſuch an article do? A. It points 
out what particular n or thing is meant. 
Q. What part of ſpeech ie Third ? 
A. An adjective or quality. 
Q. How do you know it to be an adjective? 

A. Becauſe it makes no ſenſe by itſelf, and muſt 
e joined to a ſubſtantive to make us underſtand it. 
What ſubſtantive is to be joined here? 

A. King, i. e. George the third king of that 
name in England. 

Q. What gender is third? 

A. Adjectives have no gender, number, or caſe, 
Q. What part of ſpeech is WAS! 

A. A verb neuter. | 

Q. How do you know it to be a verb neuter ? 

A. Becauſe it only expreſſes being. | 

Q. How is it formed? . A. I was, thou waſt, 
he was, we were, ye or you were, they were. 

| Q. What 


A — — ” 
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ome 


fed, 


one 
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Q. What number, time, and mode i 1 
as ? A. Singular number, third perſon, ; alt 1 


ime, affirmative mode. 


Q. Why of the ſingular number? 

A. Becauſe it ſpeaks of ore. 

Q. Why the third perſon ? 
ſubſtantive is of the ird per/or. 

Q, Why of the paſt time? 

A. Becauſe it affirms the ſtate the perſon was in 


A. Becauſe 


me time ſince. 


Q. Why affirmative mode ? 

A. Becauſe it ſimply declares or affirms. 

* W hat part ot ſpeech is Id? 
A prepoſition. 

2 What ca/e has a prepoſition after it? 

A. The objective cale, or following ſtate.— THR 

article as before.—T WENTY SECOND, adjec- 

ves as before. 

* What part of ſpeech is year ? 
. A ſubſtantive or name. 


iy What fort ? A. Common. 
Q. Why 2 A. Becauſe it is the general 
me of a kind ; as any e 
Q. What part of ſpeech is or? 
A. repoſition. 
Q. en 
A. A pronoun. 
05 ſart ? AA poſſeſſive. 


Can you repeat the poſſeſſive pronouns ? 
A: My, bong thy, thine, his, her, hers, it, its, 
r, ours, ours, their, theirs 
Q. W * theſe are uled with ſubſtantives ? 
A. * „thy, his, her. our, your, their. 
hat caſe, gender, and number is 41? 
A Poſſeſſive cafe, maſculine gender, and ſingu- 
number, 
Q. What part of ſpeech is ACE? 
A. A common ſubſtantive, 
N What 
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What gender ? 
2 Neuter, as having no diverſity of ſex. 
Q. What part of ſpeech is wen? 
A. An adverb. | 


Q. What. ſort ? A. Of time. 

Q. What time? A. Indefinite. - 

(). What part of ſpeech is HE? A. A pronoun 
Q. What fort? A. Perſonal. , 


A Can you repeat the perſonal pronouns ? 
A. I, thou, or you, he, ſhe, it; ye, or you, they 
. How many caſes have perſonal pronouns ? 

A. Three: the nominative caſe or leading (tat; 
genitive or poſſeſſive, accuſative or objective. 

Q. How are the objectives expreſſed ? 

A. Me, thee, him, her, us, you, them.— The nc 
minatives and poſſeſſives are mentioned above. 

Q. Which come before verbs? 

A. The nominatives; except the neuter vert 
am, when a queſtion is aſked, or a command give 
theſe take a nominative after the verb. 

C). How are the caſes of the pronoun who ex 
preſſed? A. Who nom, whoſe poſſ. whom ob; 

Q. Is /e a poſſeſſive here? ; 

A. No, it is nominative to the verb began. 

Q. What ſort of a verb.is BEGAN ? | 

A. A verb active, becauſe it implies action. 

Q. Is it regwar or irregular ? 

A. Irregular, becauſe-its - paſt time does not en- 
in £D.—Form it.— I begin, thou beginneſt, or you 
begin, he beginneth, or he begins; we begin, ye 
begin, they begin. Form the paſt time. 1 beg; 
thou beganeſt, or you began, he began, we began, 
&e. Form the future.—1 thall or will begin, &c 

Q. What is the participle? A. Begun. 

Q. is it right to ſay he begun ? A. No; 
the paſt time of the. verb muſt be uſed without 
helping verb; as, he &, not he begun. 

| Q. Wher 


. 


Q. When is the participle to be uſed ? 
A. After the helping verbs, am, be, been, was, 
rere, have, and had; as, I have begun, and not 


Zan, &e. 
Q. Of what number, perſon, time, and mode, 
noul FT, A. Singular number, third perſon, 


ia time, affirmative mode. 
Q. Why does s gen change its ending; as, I 


thoMcgan, thou beganeſt ? A. Becauſe there is 
* 1 o helping verb joined to the verb. 
dae Q. Would the verb change its ending. if a help- 


g verb was joined; as, I did &egin ? X 

A. No: but the helping verb would change its 

ding, and the verb continue the ſame thro? all 

e perſons ; as, I did begin, thou didſt begin, &c, 
What part of ſpeech is To ? 

A. It is generally a prepoſition, but here it is 


e nc 


„ den of the unlimited mode. 
wen Q. What part of ſpeech is Re1cn ? 
„A. A verb neuter. | 

ob Q. Of what mode? A. The unlimited, 


Q. How do you know it? | 
A. Becauſe it expreſſes the ſignification of the 
erb in general, without being limited to number 
r perſon, and hath To before it. 


The king was extremely ſhocked at theſe vigo- 
dus proceedings of the commons. | 


O 
5 5e Tux an article as before. 
g Q. What part of ſpeech is KING? 
gan, A. A common ſubitantive. 
& e Q. W hat part of ſpeech is was ? 


A. A helping verb, and here joined to the par- 
ciple SHOCKED, forms a paſſive verb. 

Q. How do you know that was flecked is a paſ- 
ve verb ? . 
A. Becauſe it expreſſes paſſion or ſuffering, an 

implies 


implies an object ated 
70, or ſuffered by the nominative %%. 


ed, he was ſhocked ; we were ſhocked, ye or 0 
were ſhocked, they were ſhocked. 


| hand, and hat farther off; that refers to a forn 
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upon, i. e. ſomething de 


2. How do you form was flocked ? 
A. I was ſhocked, thou waſt or you were ſhoc 


Q. What is the nominative to it? A. Kin 
Q. How do you know it ? A. Becauſe it com 


before the verb, and anſwers to the queſtion il 


or what ; as, Who was ſhocked ?— The ng. 
Q. What is EXTREMELY? A. An adverb, 
Q. What part of ſpeech is aT ? 
A. A prepoſition, 
Q. What part of ſpeech is THzsx ? 
A. A pronoun demonſtrative. 
Q. What is the * of it? A. This, 
Q. How does i differ from that ? 
A. This points out a perſon or thing near 


ſubſtantive in a ſentence, and his to the /at 
Give an example,—-Rome and London are t 
celebrated cities; kat is famous for her antiquitie 
this for her trade and buildings, | 

Q. What part of ſpeech is vicorovs ? 

A. An adjective, and agrees with its ſubſtanti 
proceedings, 

Q. How do you make the degree of compariſc 

A. Com. more vigorous, ſuper. moft vigorous. 

Q. Why not by er and % f 

A. It would be diſagreeable to the ear to (ay 
vigorouſer, or vigor ont. | 

Q. What part of ſpeech is PROCEEDINGS ? 

A. A common ſubſtantive, in the objective c 

Q. Why the objeCtive caſe ? 

A. Becauſe it follows the prepoſition at.—Pre 
poſitions * words in the objective caſe. | 

2 What part of ſpcech is os ? 

A. A prepoſition ? 


G Wh 
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do Q. What part of ſpeech is THx ? 

A. A definitive article as before. 

Q, What part of ſpeech is Commons f 
A. A common ſubſtantive, plural number, ob- 
ive caſe, governed by the prepoſition /. | 
2 296 not theſe laſt words be otherwiſe con- 


A, Yes; of is the ſign of the genitive or poſ- 
ſive caſe, and commons is of that caſe, governed of 
oceedings ; made by an apoſtrophe thus, eom- 
on's proceedings. | 


more EXERCISES, wherein the Reſolution of every 
Word is given at length, including the Rules of Axree- 
ment and Government, hich are marked by R for 
Rule, and the Number of it. 


I went to church n wilt forgive 
injury— She will come preſently—We have 
there—W hen will. ye be at home — They 

ill call upon thee to-morrow. 


J. a pron, 1ſt per, ſing. nom, to the verb went 
went, a neut. verb and irregular, affirm. mode, 
p. tenſe, from the verb 7 go, 1ſt per. ſing. an 
as / for its nom. R. I.—, a prepolition—church, 
ſub, 3d per. ſing. gov. by the pre. 7, R. XV, 
ger day, an adverb of paſt time — o, a pron, 
per. ſing, nom. caſe — toit forgive, a verb act, 
firm. mode, fut. tenſe, 2d per, ſing. and agrees 
ith thou, R. I.-—an,* an indef, article—injury, a 
b. 3d per. fing. ohy. caſe, gov. by the verb wilt 
give, R. XII. A, a pron, 3d per. ſing. fem. 
n. nom. Caſe—will come, a verb neut. affirm. 
ode, fut. tenſe, 3d per, ſing. has for its nom. 
„ R. I.—preſently, an adverb of time — we, a 
on, 1ſt. per, plur, nom. caſe—have been, a verb 
y neut, 


| = ſing. and has yu underſtood, for its nom.] 
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neut. affirm. mode, per. tenſe, 1 per. plur, 4 
agree with we, R. I.—there, an adverb of plac 
— when, an inter. adverb.-2vi/l be, a verb neu 
inter. mode, fut. tenſe, ad per. plur. to agre 
with ye, R. I.—ye, a pron. 2d per. plur. nom. 
the verb 'will le—at, a prep.—home, a ſub, 3d x 
ſing gov. by the prep. a/, R. XV. — , a pre 
3d per. fing. nom. to the verb will ca- wi cal 
a verb neut. affirm, mode, fut. tenſe, 3d per. plu 
and agrees with ey, R. I. — en, a prep,—thee, 
pron. Obj. caſe, =. of the prep. upon, R. XV 
morrow, an adverb of fut. time. 


Beware of teaching = child the ceremonie 
jargon of politeneſs, a ſet of phraſes which he en 
ploys like magic ſyllables, to ſubject to his pleaſl 
every one that comes near him, and to obtain upe 
demand, whether he deſires. 


Bervare, a verb, def. comm. or preca. mode, 


, a prep.,-rcaching, a part. preſ. put for tl 
unl. mode, R. XIV. n.—your, a pron. gen. cak 
2d per. ſing. gov. of c/il,, R. Xl.—child, a ful 
3d per. ſing. obj. cafe, gov. of zraching, R. XIV 
—the, an art.,—ceremonions, an adjec. agrees wit 
fargon, R. IX. n.—jargon, a (ub. 3d per. fin 
accuſ. caſe, gov. of the part. racing, R. XIV. 
politengſi, a ſub. 3d per. fing. gen. caſe, gov 
of jargon, R. XI.—a, an art. /t, a ſub. 3d per 
ſing.— 7 phraſes, a ſub, 3d per. plur. gen. cal 
gov. of /er, R. XI.—which, a pro. * per. plu 
to agree with its ante. phraſes, R. X. and accu 
Caſe, gov. of employs, R. XII. — Je, a perf. prot 
nom. caſe, maſ. gen. 3d per. ſing. and has for it 
ante. chill, R. X.—enplys, a verh act. affirm 
mode, preſ. tenſe, 3d per. ſing. and agrees wil 
Ms nom. ie, R. I.—!ke, an adverb—-agic, an 20 
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nud agrees with //lables, R. IX. n—/lables, n 
A ſub, Ai plur. obj. caſe “, gov. of employs, 
| underſ „R. XIL—# /ubjef, a verb act. indef 
mode, pref. tenſe, gov. of emplys, R. XIII.— 
to, 4 I a pron. gen. caſe, goy of plca- 
we, R. XI. and mal. gen. to agree with its ante. 
child, R. X.—pleaſure, a ſub, 3d per. ſing, gov. 
of the prep. 70, R. XV.—every, a pron. adj. agrees 
Vith per/o: underſtood, R. IX. n.—oxe, a pron. 
adj. agrees with pern underſtood, R. IX.—/ar, 
a pron. zd per. ſing. and has for its ante. per/on 
nderſtood, R. X.—comes, a verb affirm. mode, 
preſ. tenſe. 3d per. ſing. and agrees with its nom. 
lat, R. I.—ncar (to), a prep.—/, a pron. fol. 
ate, gov. by the prep. rar (4, R. XV. and 
aa. gen, to agree with its ante. 14, R. X.— 
4. a connec. conjunction—/o obtain, a verb act. 
ndef, mode, preſ. tenſe, connected with the verb 
o ſubjett, by the conjunction and, R. XVII. 
ov. by the verb employs, R. XIIL— en, a 
drep,—demand, a ſub. 3d per. ſing. obj. caſe, gov. 
dy the prep. en, 8 V.7hatever, a pfon. d 
der. ſing, obj. calc, gov- of obtain, and has for 
ante. ing, underſtood, R. X. -I, a pron. 
om, caſe, maſ. gen. and agrees with its ante. 
ild, R. Xe—deſres, a verb act. affirm. mode, 
ref. tenſe, 3d per. ſing. to agree with its nom. 


A ſoſt bed, in which we lie buried in feathers, 

r elder-down, diſſolves, as it were, the whole 
day. The back and reins are over- heated; 
hence come the ſtone and gravel, painful diſeaſes, 
d infallibly an enervated conſtitution, . which 
ouriſhes all others. | 


I A, an 


i. c. Which he employs, as he employs magic ſyl. 
bles; but ſyllables may be in the nominative— thus, 
hich he employs as magic ſyllables are employed. 
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A, an indeterminate” article, an adjeRtive, 
agrees with 4:4—4:4, a ſub, 3d per. ſing. nom. 
caſe—in, a prep.— rich, a pron. obj. caſe, goy, 
of in, and has Zed for its ante. R. XV. X.—uy, 
2 pron. iſt per. plur. nom. caſe—/iz, a verb neut. 
affirm. mode, pref. tenſe, 1ſt per, plur. and agrees 
with its nom. «e—duried, a participle paſt paſſive 
from the verb 7 bury—in, a prep.—feathers, a 
ſub. 3d per. plur. obj. cafe, gov. of in, R. XV. 
or, a disjunc. conjunc.—eld:r-dozon, a compound 
ſub. put in the fame caſe with feathers, by the 
con}. or, R. XVII. therefore gov. of in—diffolves, 
verb act. affirm. mode, pref, tenſe, 3d per, ſing. tt 
agree with bed, R. I.—as it were, an adverb—the, at 
article—:chole, an adj. agrees with 6edy— body, a ſul 
3d per. ſing. obj. caſe, gov. of diffolver, R. XII. 
the, an article—oach, a ſub, 3d per. ſing. nom. 
 —and, connec. conjunc.— eins, a ſub. zd per. ph 
are over-hcated, a comp. paſſ. verb affirm. mods 
pref. tenſe, 3d per. plur. and has for its nom. bad 
and rems, R. II [.—whence, an adverb—come, A V« 
neut. athrm. mode, pref. tenſe, 3d per. plur. an 
has for its nom. words fone and gravel, R. III. 
the, an article — tone, a ſub. 3d per. ſing.— and, a con 
—gravel, a ſub. 3d per. ſing. —parnful, an ade 
agrees with diſeaſes—diea/es, a ſub, 3d per. plu 
put in the ſame ſtate as fore and gravel, R. XI.. 
—and, 'a conj.—infallibly, an adverb—an, an 
ticle - enervated, a verbal adj. and agrees with 
fitution — conſitution, a ſub. 3d per. ſing. joined 
diſeaſes with and —it is nom. to the verb c 
underſtood ciel, a pron. 3d per. ſing. has 
fiitution for its ante. R. X. nnn iſles, a verb at 
affirm. mode, preſ. tenſe, 3d per. ſing. and agru 
with which, R. I.—ell, an adjec. agrees with d:/c 
underſtood ier, an adj. agrees with diſeaſes 
derſtood. T 
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Throw aſide, ye miſtaken Tutors, your grimace 
ad affectation; be virtuous and good yourſelves, 
chat your examples may be engraved on the me- 
mory of your pupils till they have weight enough 
"WM to fink into their hearts, | 


$ Throw, a verb act. preca. mode, 2d per. plur. 
eto agree with ye—afide, an abverb—ye, a pron. 24 
all per. plur. nom. to the verb throw, R. I. —miftaten, 
a verbal adj. agrees with utorr—tfarors, a fub. 3d 
per. plur. and agrees with ye—your, a pron. poll. 
ll caſe, gov. of grimace, and has for its ante. tors, 
R. | tbr a ſub. 3d per. fing. obj. caſe, 
v. of thou, R XIL.—eng, a conj.—afetation, a 
fab. zd per. fing. obj. caſe, gov. of throw, R. XII. 
— be, a verb neuter, preca. mode, 3d per. plural, 
and agrees with its nom. ye underſtood, R. 1.— 
virtuous, ar adj. agrees with yoar/etoer—and, a 
conj ,—good, an ad}. agrees with your ſelves— your - 
ſelves, a pron. ſub. and has rutors for its ante. R. 
X.—that, a conj.—your, a pron. poſi, caſe, gov. 
of examples, R. XI—exampls, a ſub. 3d perſon 
plur. nom. caſe.—may be engraved, a verb paſt. conj. 
mode, pref. tenſe, 3d per. plur. and agrees with 
examples, R. I.—in, a prep.—the, an article 
memory, a ſub. 2d per. fing. gov. of in, R. XV. 
—of pupils, a ſab. 3d per. plur. gov, of nemo y, 
R. XI.—yr, a pron. poll. cafe, gov. of pupils, R. 
XI.— ill, an adverb—chey, a pron. 3d per. plur, 
agrees with examples, R. X.—4av, a verb act. 
conj. mode, pref. tenſe ſimple, and agrees with its 
nom. they, R. I.—weight, a fub. 3d er. ling. fo). 
ſtate gov. of have, R. XII.—enough, an adj. and 
agrees with weight—t Ant, à verb unhm. mode, 
gov. of have. R. XIIL—inro, a prep.— their, a pron. 
Id per. plur.. gen. caſe, gov. of hearts, R. XL — 
kearty, à ſub. 3d per. plur. obj. cafe, gov. of mi. 
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every where different; ſo. far each | 
its peculiar diverſity, T'o the cauſes of diverſity 


N 


Auditional Obſervations on the ſeveral Parts of 
Speech, Grammatical Conſtruction of Sentences, 


and the Proper Arrangement of Words and 
. Sentences in Diſcourle, 


VERY chapter, ſection, paragraph, or ſen- 
. tence, implies a meaning that is deviſible 
into other meanings: But the meaning. implied 


in words is not ſo devitible: Words, therefore, 
are the ſmalleſt parts of ſpeech, as nothing leſs 


than a word can have any meaning at all. The 
word Grammar has a meaning; but there is none 


in the letters £-F-A=M=M-Aa>r, nor in the ſyllables 


gram-mar. As a word, therefore, may be defined 


A voice articulate, and ſignificant by compact, of 
Which no, part is of itſelf ſignificant; ſo language 


may be defined a ſyſtem of ſuch voices ſo ſigniti- 
As far as human nature and the primary gene- 
ra both of ſubſtance and accident are the ſame in 
all places, and have been ſo through all ages; ſo 
far all languages ſhare one common identity. As 
far as peculiar ſpecies of ſubſtance occur in diffe- 


rent countries, and much more, as far as the po- 


ſitive inſtitutions of religious and civil policies: are 
age has 


may be added the diſtinguiſhing characters and ge- 
nius of every nation. | 
There. 
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There have been various opinions concerning 
the number of the parts of ſpeech, eſpecially a- 
bout the article, adjeftive, and participle ; ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes another is admitted. Moſt 
grammarians are ſatisfied with the number and man- 
ner of divifion which the Latins have adopted. 
But t articles are frequently omitted as a 
diſtinct part of ſpeech, adjefrve; included in the 
general name of nouns or particigles made à part 
of their reſpective verbs ; yet, when the terms are 
defined, the neceſſary enumeration and diſtinction 
muſt be made; which with more propriety ſhould 
be done at firſt, and all theſe conſidered as diſtinct 


parts of ſpeech. 


ARTICLES. 


Moft authors who write on Engliſh, Grammar, 
make but two articles, a, and the. A very ſenſible 
author ſays, Were it not for the fear of incur- 
ring the imputation of arrogance and ſingularity, 
uld venture to ſay, that there are three 471 
les, a, an, and the; and if two only are to be al- 
owed of, I ſhould call them an, and ve, with 
pbſerying, that before words beginning with a 
onſonant, the » was to be dropped, as it is much 
more ble to analogy for a word to drop a 
etter, t ir to aſſume one which originally made 
d part of it.“ 

4 and an are ſometimes uſed to denote the pro- 
portion: one thing has to another; as, this houſe 
worth. ten pounds @ year. "This cloth is worth 
ave ſhillings an ell. 

4 is uſed before a participle in ing; as, John 
s going 4 hunting; in which place it ſeems te 
partake of the nature of a prepoſition, 

A is ſometimes redundant; as, ariſe for riſe ;. 
e for wake. 
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A reſpects our primary perceptions, and denotes 
individuals as unknown ;.— /e denotes our ſecon, 
dary perceptions, and denotes individuals as known, 
Example, I ſee an object paſs by which I neve 
ſaw before; 1 ſay there is a beggar with Along 
beard, Some time atter he returns; 1 then fay 
there is THE beggar with THE long beard. 
|| Articles are nearly Yelated to. adjectives, as th 
. neceſſarily require a ſubſtantive to follow them, 

the ſignification of which they limit and aſcertain, 
as all adjectives do. | 

The definitive article is frequently prefixed to 
the names of towns; as, THE Hague, THE Has 
vannah, THE Devizes. | | 

When proper names are uſed as common on 
they may haye an article; as, one would take 
him to AN Achilles. 

The article a is more emphatical by having the 
adjective' certain after it; as, A certain man hat 
two ſons. But this does not ſuit proper names 
ſo well; as, at laſt A certain Firzgrrald appeared, 
— One Fitzgerald would have. been better. 

For the ſake of emphaſis the article is often re- 
peated in a feries of epithets; as, he hoped that 
this title would ſecure him A perpetual, and Av 
independent authority.,—>ome times the article is 
repeated betwixt the adjective and ſubſtantive; 
as, he ſpoke to THE worthipful THE magpiltrates. 

Many writers deviate from the rule by uſing ar 
before words which begin with a ſounded 4; av 
half,— Beings of AN Ver order. 

A is frequently put for every; as, a fue A 
year, i. e. every year, —For one; as, it is ſo much 
A dozen, a pound, &c.— A hundred men A day 
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died of it. Ad 
Nothing but” cuſtom authoriſes the uſe of the the 
article a with words which expreſs a great num- tul 
ber; an 
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der; as, it is liable to A great many intowoenitncies. 
an A man, i. e. many times a man. 

L By the uſe of the article « the meaning of an 
8 expreſſion is much altered; as, if I ſay, he be- 
haved with A little reverence, the meaning is / 
tive. If I fay, he behaved with little reverence, 
the meaning is negative. By the former, I rather 
praiſe _ by the Jazter, I diſpraiſe the perſon 


{ 
Ihe poſition of this article makes a difference 
in the ſenſe; as, when we ſay, half a crown, we 
mean money to the value of the half of a crown: 
But when we 8 „a half crown, we 2 a half- 
crown pi I hirt ce, or two ſhillings and 
ſix — a bet not à half — 
rees of compariſon frequently take the arti- 
ele the for greater emphaſis; as, 1 he of tener I read 
this author, THE moe I admire him. I think his 
ſtile THE be# 1 ever read. 
Ihe article / ſometimes gives the force of pro- 
per names to common names; as, when we ſay 
the tity ;—the ſpeaker ; city and ſpeaker are commoti 
names, but by prefixing the article, we mean tho 
u metropolis z avd a high office in the houſe of com- 
mons. Thus this article, from denoting reference 
comes to denote eminence allo ; as, the poet, by way 
; of eminence, means Homer; the flagirite, means 
8. Ariftotle. $78 | 1 _ | , 
Articles are not put before pronouns and pro- 
per names, becauſe ſuch words need no defirung, 
they particularly diſtinguiſh the perſons or things 
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of which we ſpeak. We cannot ſay, te J, the tlen, [. 
hl the John, the Thomas. | | |. 
y The regulations concerning the uſe of A. and [ ) 


AN, Page 16, are neceſſary, that all the letters in 
el the beginning and end of words may have their 
1-W full ſounds, and be pronounced with greater eaſe 

an 
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. er Kir; than « aſs, a egg, a heir ; and more pleaſant T 
to the ear to ſay, a lie, a flone, a ſhip, than an lie, Ii 
ene, an ſhip. In general a word beginning with a 
conſonant, glides nimbly off the tongue, when it 
| follows another ending with a ve, and tle 
| eputrary. | 

| 


GENDER. 


With reſpect to gender, the Engliſh has a pecu- 
har advantage above other languages. It is a ge- 
neral rule in the Engliſh Tongue, (except when 
infringed by a figure of ſpeech) that no ſubſtan. 
tive is maſculine, hut what denotes à male animal 
ſubſtance; none feminine, but what denotes a fe- 
male animal ſubſtance } and where the ſubſtan. 
tive has no ſex, the ſubſtantive is always neuter. 
But in other languages, there are many words both 
maſculine and feminine, where ſex never exiſted : 
Sometimes the words which are maſculine in-one 
language are feminine in another ; and even in the 
ſame language, the words which have been maſs 
culine at one time, have been feminine in another.. 

Though inanimate and imaginary fubſtantives 
are of the neuter er, yet, when they are ſpoken 
of as living fubſtanees, they are elegantly uſed 
in the fame as thoſe ſubſtantives whoſe 
character they are made to aſſume: For inſtance; 
ſuch as are conſpicuous for the attributes of in- 
parting or communicating, or which by nature are 
ative, frong, and efficacions, or have claim to. emis 
nence, ares of the maſculine gendt .—On- the oon- 
trary, fuch as are conſpicuous for the attributes of 
receiving, containing, producing, and bringing forth, or 
which have more of the paffue than of the air: 
in their nature; or are peculiarly beautiful and 
amiable ; or have reſpect to ſuch exceſſes as are 
rather feminine than maſculine, are of the feminine 
gender. 


Thus 


BP  # 

Thus the in is maſculine, from cat, 
light native and original, and from the active ef- 
ficacy. of his rays; but the en is feminine, as 
being the receptacle only of another's light, and 
ſhining with rays more delicate and ſoft. The 
ar is feminine, from being the grand receiver 
and container, but eſpeciall * being the mother 
(either mediately or — 25 of every ſublu- 
nary ſubſtance. A ie is feminine, as being a 
receiver and container of various things. A cir 
and a country are alſo feminine, as being not only 
receivers and containers, but as it were, the mothers 
and nurſes of their reſpective inhabitants, Time, 
ar, and Jeep, from their mighty efficacy, are of 
he maſculine gender. The Supreme Being, Gop, 
is maſculine, as the maſculine ſex is the ſuperior 
and more excellent; and as Hz is the Crearor of 
all things, the Father of all men. Virtue, as well 
as moſt of its ſpecies, are all feminine, perhaps 
om their beauty and amiable appearance. #ice, 
and its ſpecies, are all feminine, from being V ir- 
ue's natural oppoſite, Moſt mrackines are allo fe- 
ine, as being not paſſive in their own na- 


are, but alſo cceming with effects when acted upon or 
| WW mpregnated by another object. 0 

| When \we ſpeak of words naturally devoid of 
ex, as neuters, we ſpeak of them as are, and 


as becomes à logical inquiry. When we give 
hem ſex by making them maſculine or feminine, 
hey are thenceforth perſonified ; and as a kind of 
ntelkgent beings, become the proper ornaments 
either of rhetoric or poetry. _ | 


NUMBER. 


There are many words which in general have 
o plurals, which yet are ſometimes uſed in the 
plural number; as, the coarſer wwools have their 
ſe alſo. As this mode of expreſſion belongs to 

: came 


„ 
commercial concerns, it may be admitted, at lea 
as an exception to a general rule. 

The apoſtrophe is improperly uſed in the p. 
ral number, when the word ends with a vows 
as, Enamorato's, Toga's, Tunica's, Otho's, a ſet « 
Virtuoſa's, Addiſon. The idea's of the authy 
Swift. It is ſometimes uſed when the word en 
in 5; as Genius's, Jacobus. Addiſon,— To add ex, 
ſuch caſes is much better. 2540] 

It is fometimes difficult where to place the fig 
of the plural number; as, ſome ſay two handsful 
— ſome, two hendfulls ;—and others two handfull. 

When Doctor, Miſs, Maſter, &c. is prefixed to 
name, the laſt of the wo words is commonly r 
plural; as, the Doctor Nettletons, the two Mi 
Hudfons, Were the ellipſis ſupplied, we ſhould fa 
the two Doctors of the name of Nettleton ;—t 
two Miſſes of the name of Hudſon. 

Many names of /ciences have no fingular ; 
ethics, mathematics, belles tetters, &c.—-Of games ; 
billiards, fives, &e.— Of difeafes ; as, meaſles, hyſteri 
&c.— Of feftivals ; as, orgies, matins, ve/pers, NC. 

Some words commonly plural have a fingul 
termination, but it is applied in a different ſenk 
as, arms, for weapons, and an arm of the body; 
alio, colours, manners, goods, graces, quarters, bet! 
hangings, doings, &c. 

When the ſingular of ſuch words as have only 
plural is expreſſed more words are uſed ; as, an- 
the annals, one of the grains, &c. 

Some words have two plurals; as, &rothers, bn 
thern, — dice, dies, when relating to coin, —cotus, hi 

It is ſometimes indifferent whether the fingul 
er plural be ufed ; as, Voll, folks,—in hope, in hope: 


PRC 


(107) 
PRONOUNS. 


When language was plain and ſimple, the Eng- 
{ſh always faid Hou, when ö to a | > 
erſon. But when an affected politeneſs, an 
tonaneſs for continental manner _ cuſtoms 
o take place, perſons of rank and faſhion ſaid you 
inſtead of THOU. The innovation gained ground, 
and cuſtom gave ſanction to the change, and ſtampt 
it with the-authority cf law. 

To diſtinguiſh har, this, and hich, pronoun 
ſubſtantives, from at, his, and which, pronoun 
adjectives, obſerve, — When Hat, this, and which 
repreſent ſome noun ſubſtantive, they are then 
pronouris or relative ſubſtantives ; as, this is vir- 
tue, give me lat. But when they are joined to 
ſome noun; as, his habit is virtue, — at man de- 
frauded me ; then, as they ſupply not the place 
of a noun, but only ſerve to aſcertain one, they are 
definitive or pronoun adjectives, 

This refers to the latter of two antecedents and 
makes he in the plural.— 7hat refers to the former 
of two antecedents, and make thoſe in the plural. 
Examples. 

Self-leve, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 

Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole: 

Man, but for Hat, no action could attend, 

And, but for i, were active for ne end. 

Here. tlat refers to ſelf-love ; this, to reaſon's balance. 

Some place the bliſs in action, /ome ir eaſe : 

Theſe call it plaſure, and contentment Ae. 

Good, writers place it and ye, next to their 
antecedents. 

This, is ſometimes improperly joined to a plu- 
ral ſubſtantive; as, I have not wept 27 forty years. 
I Jo, 
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name) is, that the latter have reference to a ſubje4 


( 18 ) 


Who, which, what, and the relative Fat, though 
in the objective caſe, are placed before the verb; 
as well as their compounds, who/cever, whoever, &e, 
as he whom ye ſeek — That is what, or the thi 
cue, or that, you want, Whomſoeve you plea 
fo appoint. * | | 

What is 9 1 [”ͤ˖ß v· for that; as, neither he 
nor ſhe will believe, but wha? I am to blame. 

The difference between intorrogative and relatiu 
pronouns (for ſome of them have the ſame common 


which is antecedent, definite, and known; the former 
to a ſubject which is N indefinite, and un. 
known, and which is expected that the aer ſhould 
expreſs and aſcertain. FP 2 

oſt authors have given the name of pron 
achectiver, to my, mine ; | your, yours ; thy, thine, his ; her, 
hers ; their, theirs ; perhaps becauſe they are followed 
by, or refer to ſome ſubſtantive; But were they 
adjeQives, they muſt expreſs the _ of their 
ſubſtantive, or limit its extent: Adjectives pro- 
perly fo called, do the firſt, definitive pronouns do 
the laſt. All adjectives agree with their ſubſtan- 
tives in number, but I can ſay, they are my books — 
my is fingular and books plural, therefore my is not an 
adjective - Beſides my, does not expreſs the quality 
of the books, but only aſcertains the poſſeſſor, the 


fame as the genitive or ſubſtantive does, to which fo 
it is ſimilar, Examples, tl 
They are my b10ks. They are ' books. - 


They are the books of me. They are his books, 
They are the 4ooks of Jen. Lhe books are Fohn's. je 
They are the 4ooks of kim. The books are hir. 


Definitive pronouns partake of the nature of articles 
and might, with great propriety, have been claſſed Wh 
under that ſpecies; for they always have ſome ll © 
ſubſtantive belonging to them, either referred to, 
or 


( 199 ) 

ol or implied, and aſſign limits to its extent; as, «ler, 
„„, this, that, &c. 

- Perſonal pronouns muſt agree in a ſentence ; Hon 
muſt be followed by ly and ine. Thou and thee 
muſt follow hy,—you and yow: muſt follow you— 

muſt follow yours. . 

One is ſometimes uſed in an unlimited ſenſe; as, 
ONE 7s apt fo think—ONE may eafily ſuppoſe it ſo. Here, 
one, is what is called a pronominal ſubſtantive, and 
admits of a plural; as, the great ONES of the world. 


ADJECTIVES. 


| A ſubſtantive differs from an adjective, as the 
former is the thing itſelf, and ſubſiſts of itſelf ; as, 
gold is the ſubſtance of gold, or gold itſelf, without 
rd to its qualities or properties, which are ac- 
ceidental. A fubſtantive can make ſenſe, or convey 
perfect idea of itſelf; as, what did he ſell his 
country for? Anſ. GoLp. | 
| An adjective having no ſuſtance of its own, is 
dependent on, and inherent in the ſubſtantive, and 
can make no ſenſe by itſelf ; as, what did he betray 
his country for ?—Anſ. YELLow.—Here the ad- 
jective yellow can convey no perfect idea til! the 
ſubſtantive gola, be joined to it. 

An adjective frequently ſtands by itſelf, but a 
ſubſtantive is always underſtocd : as, do you ride 
the white or the lach? hnſe is underſtood to both. 
—Try to hit the white ; (mark) is underſtood. — 
The % ſhall live by faith; (man) is underſtood, 

When ting, or ings is the ſubſtantive, the ad- 
jective is elegaatly put without its ſubſtantive ; as, 
who will ſhew us any good? i. e. any good thing. 

There are a fort of words deemed adjectives, 
which are nothing elſe than ſubſtantives put for, 
or after the manner of adjectives, and joined to 
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the following word by a hyphen ; as,;/ca-hor/e, ca. Wl 
, river-trout, gold-ring, ſelf-love, ſelf-murder, &c. 4 

It is with more propriety that we derive adjec- riſi 
tives from proper names; as, from Nerwton, Cicers, i 29 
Julius, Plato, &c. we derive Newtontan, Citeronian, Wi ©" 


Julian, Platonic, &c. and ſay, the Newtonian philoſo. 
hy, the Julian period, &c. Such adjectives are 
bitrary, as proper names may be made adjectives 

at pleaſure, | | | 

Adjectives which expreſs number, are ſome 
times diftinguiſhed into ordinals and cardinals. One, 
two, three, &c. which join units together are ca» qi. 
nals. Firſt, ſecond, third, &c. are adjectives of order, 

Of ordinal. 3 

There cannot well be more than two degrees of 

compariſon ; one to denote ſimple exceſs, and one 

to denote ſuperlative. Were more introduced, we 
might have them infinite, which is abſurd ; for in 
all ſubjects, the intermediate exceſſes are in a man- 
ner infinite. There are infinite degrees of more 
white, between the firſt fimple w/ze, and the ſuper- 
lative white; and the ſame may be ſaid of mor 

ftrong, more great, &C. 
_ Three degrees of compariſon muſt be abſurd: 

becauſe in the poſitive there is no compariſon at 

all, and becauſe the ſuperlative is a comparative. as 
much as the comparative itſelf. Hence we ſay, 
Socrates was the mot wiſe of all the Athenians.— 
Homer was the m»/? ſublime of all poets. —Compa- 
ratives of this ſort; as well the ſimple as the ſu- 
perlative, ſeem ſometimes to part with their relative 
nature, and only retain their 7nter/fve, eſpecially in 
the ſuperlative ; as, a mf learned man, a moſt brave 
man, i. e not the moſt learned and braveſt man 
, that ever was; but a man poſſeſſing theſe qualities 
4 | in an eminent degree. 1 
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Aqectives that denote the qual ty of bodies a- 
riſing from their figure, numerals, and pronominal 
adjectives, do not admit of compariſon; as, circular, 
conical, brazen, infinite, one, all, many, ten, every, this, 
c. Some adjectives have only the comparative; 
as, ſuperior; others have only the ſuperlative; as, 
utmoſt, foremoſt. © i N 

Double comparatives and ſuperlatives are always 
improper; as, more braver, moſt braveſt— By no lefs 
authority than Biſhop Lowth, two ſuperlatives are 
uſed with fingular propriety when applied to Gop; 
as in the tranſlation of the Bible, - igler than the 
Auge. moſt higheſt ; and perhaps by the ſame au- 
thority, it may be proper for Paul to ſay of him- 
ſelf, he was 1% than the leaf — mot Rraiteft ſect— 
Such an authority is certainly very reſpectable: 
But as all who know any thing of grammar muſt 
acknowledge, that ſuch expreſſions are contrary to 
grammar rules, to which there are no exceptions 
but this; I muſt confeſs, it is doubtful, whether 
ſuch an authority as the Biſhop himſelf, be a ſuffi- 


cient ſanction for ſpeaking or writing nonſenſe of 
either GoD or man. 


| VERBS. | 

A verb is rightly defined a part of ſpeech which 
affirms ſome attribute, with the deſignation of time, 
number, and perſon, expreſſing being, doing, or 
ſuffering, or the want of them,—or the like. But 
theſe ſuppoſed affections of verbs, number and per/or, 
cannot be called a part of their eſſence, nor of any 
other attribute; being, in fact, the properties of 


 ſubfantives, not of ' attributes. And though time be 


joined to the affirmation of the verb, it is not the 
ſignification of the verb: at leaſt, not its principle 
ſignification; becauſe the ſame ime may de denoted 
by different verbs; as, zteacheth, learneth; and dif- 
terent lues by the ſame verb; as, teacheth, taught ; 
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| en 
neither of which could happen, were tune any thing is 
more than a concomitant, | af 
A verb is the moſt neceſſary or eſſential part; or, WW » 
as it were, the very ſoul of a ſentence, without m 
which it cannot ſubſiſt: whatever word with a ſub. 
ſtantive makes full ſenſe, or a ſentence, is a verb; th 
as, man exiſts, trees grow, Fane laughs, boys play, Oe. be 
But that word which does not make full ſenſe with m 
a ſubſtantive, is not a verb. | ar 
Whatever word has any of the perſons, J, on, ti 
you, he, /he, it, we, ye, they, or that has it all, before ti 


it, and makes ſenſe, is a verb, otherwiſe not. w 
There is a ſtyle of language too much uſed by tc 
tradeſmen, which ought to be carefully avoided; as 
ſuch as, Sir, yours of the 4th received, glad you v. 
ot well home, have ſent the goods ordered, hope 
they”! pleaſe, ſhall take care to obey future orders, fc 
&c. &c, where the perſons are all omitted, which tl 
is a murdering of language. te 

The diſtinction between verbs abſolutely neu- e 
ter; as, to. eg, and verbs active intranſitive; as, d 
to wal}, though founded in nature and truth, is of 
very little uſe in garmmar ; as it tends rather to 
perplex than aſſiſt the learner. The difference 
between verbs a-tive and neuter, as tranſitive and 
intranſitive, is eaſy, but the other is not: How- 
ever they may differ in nature, their conſtruction 
is the ſame, which is concerned with their gram- 
matical properties only. 

In the Engliſh Language, the times and modes 
of verbs are expreſſed in a perfect, eaſy, and beau- 
tiful manner, by the aid of a few little words cal- 
led auxiliary or helping verbs. The pofhibility of a 
thing is expreſſed by can or could; the liberty to do 
a thing, by may, or might; the inclination of the} 
will by will or would; the necefity of a thing by 

| wut 
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a or ought, Hall or floult> The prepoſition (ro) 
is never expreſſed after the helping verbs except 
after og. To is alſo left out after bid, dare, let, 
make, ſee, ſay, before the indefinite or unlimited 
mode. | 

The helping verbs are called 4;Fe2ive, becauſe 
they are only uſed in the preſent and paſt times— 
becauſe they have no participles—nor do they ad- 
mit of helping verbs to be put after them. D 
and will muſt be here excepted, which are ſome- 
tines abſolute verbs, and formed through all the 
times they have participles, doing, done ; willing, 
willed; and admit of auxiliary verbs before them, 
to expreſs their times, c. i. e. when they are uſed 
as abſolute verbs, but not when they are helping, 
verbs. | 

When any one of the helping verbs is put be- 
fore another verb, it changes its own ending, bur 
the verb it aſſiſts is always the ſame; as, I do 

love, thou do love, he dork love, &c. Here do 
changes. its ending, but the principle verb (love) 
does not. meh, 

Do is ſometimes uſed fuperfluouſly before ano- 
ter verb; and ſometimies denotes the preſent time 
emphatically ; as, I do love, I do read. Did em- 
phatically denotes paſt time; as, I did love; I did 
write. This mode of ſpeech is generally uſed in 

| anſwer to queſtions that carry a doubt in them ; as, 
vou % not love me? Anf. I % love you; I 4. 
not love you. You'did not write? | did write. 

| Perdition catch my foul. 
But J % love thee. Haleſpeare. 

Shall and will denote the future time, or the 
| time to come. all in the firf on; as, 1 
) fhall, we hall, ſimply expreſſes the future action; 
but in the cen and third perſon; as, you Hall, 
he ſhall, they fall, it promifes, commands, or 
; tens. 
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i, in the ff perſon; as, I will, we will 
promiſes or threatens: But in the Se and third pai 
perſons ; as, thou wilt, or you will, ye will or you will, Ml are 

he will, they will, it barely foretels, 

Should, fortels what was, or had been to come; 
world, intimates the will or inclination of the agent; 
but Aula, the bare gr or that the thing wil 
be; as, I cv write, i, e. J am willing to write: 
/hould write, i. e. I ought to write. 

Shall and will, denote abſolutely the time to th: 
come; ul and would, do it conditionally. | i; 

May and can, with their paſt times igt and 
zould, denote the power of doing a thing ; but 

( with this difference, may and might are ſpoken of 
' the right, lawfulneſs, or the poſſibility of the thing 
but can and could, of the power and ſtrength of the 

agent; as, I might fight, i. e. it is poſſible or lawful i an: 

for me to fight 3 I can fight, i. e. I am able to fight, WW ws 

I could fight, 1. e. I was able wb 

Several of the auxiliaries in ſome manner lar 
to preſent, paſt, and future, but the preciſe time th. 
of the verb is determined by the drift of the ſen - I. 
tence. | 

Prejent. I wiſh that ſhe could (now) come. 
Paſt. It was my deſire the ſhould or might (then) 
come, 
Future, If ſhe would come (to morrow) I might, 
could, would, or ſhould ſpeak to her. | 
Mut and ought, imply neeeſſity, or denote that 
the thing is to be done; as, I mf write, I ought 1 
write. Can, may, will, and aft, are uſed with re- 
- lation both to the 22 and future time; all is 
uſed only in the future, and ont in the preſent 
time. But could, might, and would, have relation 
both to the time paſt and to come; and flould re- 
lates only to the future time. But if have follows 
mug, ought, and fhould, then they relate to the pal 
| tune; 
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Sme 3-25, I ought to have thanked him I. Ali hoes 
paid him; we muft have ſeen it,—Should and ought are 


are often. uſed indifferently for one another. 

Let, before the firſt perſon, expreſſes praying, 
entreating, or an ardent reſolution; as, let me die 
with the Philiſtines ; ariſe, le? us go hence.—In the 
third perſon ſingular or plural, it is the command- 
ing fign ; as, ler him be puniſhed as he deſerves. 
Let them be as ſheep without a ſhepherd. /c has 
the unlimited mode after it without the prepoſition 
to; as, | 

But ſome ſubmiſſive word which you 4 fall, 

Will make him in good humour with us all. 

- DRYDEN, 

Mult, is an imperfect verb, and only uſed before 
another. It is uſed in all the perſons; as, I n 
walk, thou muft nvalk, &c. 

When the neuter verb ſtands between a fingu- 
lar and plural noun or pronoun, it agrees beſt with 


that immediately before it; as, all things were ſea.— 


The whole /m is ten pounds. 


PARTICIPLES. 

1. A participle ſignifies being ; as, I was /leeping, I 
am /itting. , | 

2. It ſignifies doing; as, I am writing the letter; 
I am 4illing the dog. 5 i 

3. It ſignifies /»fering ; . as, I am burned; I am 
lated; I was beaten. 

All words denoting the attributes of ſubſtance, 
are either verbs, participles, or adjectiue. Some 
attributes have their eſſence in motion; as, 70 


dance, to run, to fly, to frite, to live, &c. others 
have it in the privation of motion; as, 7 op, 70 


reft, to ceaſe, to die, &c. and others have it in 
ſubjects which have nothing to do with either 


motion 
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motion or privatiom; as, the attributes of gren 


and little, white and black, wiſe and foolifh, in 
ſhort, the ſeveral quantities and qualities of 20 
things. Theſe laſt are adjeives; and ſuch as de. 
note motion, or its privation, are either verbs or 
participle. | f 

A verb then, being expreſſive: of an attribute o 
time, and of an aſſertion or affirmationy if we 
take away the affirmation, and thereby deſtroy the 


verb, there will remain the attribute and the time, 


which make the eſſence of a participle : So that: 
participle imples only an attribute and time. Lak: 
away the time, and there remains an, awjediry, 
which implies only attribute, i, e an adjective 
implies no affirmation or time, and denotes fuch an 
attribute as has not its eſſence either in motion « 
its privation. 

Hence, though the participles ſometimes pas 
inſenſibly into adjectives, yet they are not on: 
part of ſpeech, as ſome affirm. When they lok 
their power as participles, being devoid of time, 
and ſo become adjectives, they denote a kind « 
habit; as, learned, means a perſon poſſeſſed of: 
habitual — A bragging fellow, means a per- 
ſon, not actually bragging now, but only poſſeſſel 


of ſuch a habit. When we ſay he is a thinking m: 


we mean not a perſon. whoſe mind is in actual 
energy, but whoſe mind is poſſeſſed of a large por- 
tion of ſuch a power or habit, RO, 

The verb am or be, joined with the active par- 
ticiple, which always ends in ing, expreſſes the 
CONTINUATION OF AN ACTION, and exhibits 
a beautiful variation in the inflection of our active 
verbs throughout all the times and modes; as, | 
am burning, for | burn.—l was burning, for | 
burned.--1 have been burning, for | have burned, 
IU had been burning, for 1 had burned;.—1 ſh: 
or will be burning, for I ſhall or will burn. — 

| maj 
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or can be burning, for I may or can burn. 
I might, could, would, or madd be burning, 
for I might, c. burn.—I may have been burn- 
ing, for I may have burned.— I might, could, 
would, or ſhould have or had been burning, for 
I might, Sc. have or had burned.—1 ſhall have 
been burning, for I ſhall have burned,--Be thou 
burning, for burn thou. To be burning, for to 
burn,—-N..B, Wherever the active -participle is, 
it denotes action. 

The active 2 is often uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive; as, in the beginning; a pood wnderflanding ; 
a faithful /aying, vs. It is a ſubſtantive after or 
before the geni.ive ſingular; as, What think you 
of my wer ſpinning ; Did you perceive my 
horſe's running. | | 

Verbs ending in e omit the e in the preſent par- 
ticiple ; as, love, louing.— When a verb ends with 
a conſonant, the conſonant is doubled in the pre- 
ſent participle: as, fur, putting ; forget, fargetting ; 
abet, abetting, &c. 

The paſt participle is changed into an adjec- 
tive, by changing ed into 7 ; as, paſſed, paſt, &c. 

The payioe participle after have, always denotes 
action; as, I leave burned; I laue taught; I had 
written; I Jad forſaken, &c. But if d comes be- 
tween, it denotes ſuffering ; as, I have 6een burned; 1 
had Sn whipped, &c. / . 

When a participle is uſed. adjectively,, the article 
is ſet before it; as, a willing horſe, — a /colding wife, 
—a carved head, &c. | 

When it is put after ſimple verbs, it ſupplies the 
place of the unlimited mode; as, I Jie walking, i. e. 
to walk—] hate trifling, i- e. to trifle.— And after the 
prepoſitions /, o, for, in; as, defirous of Karring, i. e. 
to learn; accuſtomed to lying, 1. e. to lie; graſs fit for 
mowing, 1, e. o mow; he delights in riding, I. e. to 
ride. | 

| 'It 
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It ſupplies the place of a noun, after the prepoſi. 


tion with ; as, weary with walking, i. e. with the «+. 5 
erciſe of walking ; blind with toerping, i. e. with the othe 
aten of weeping. | for | 
There is a particular corruption of the language e 
which prevails in common diſcourſe, and is tool j-- 
much authoriſed by ſome of the beſt writers, iz. e 
by uſing the participle, inſtead of the paſt time of | 
the verb; and paſt time, inſtead of the participle; 
as, he begun, for he began; he run, for he ran; he 
drunk, for he drank. | \ 
Rapt into future times the bard begun, are 
A- ſecond deluge learning thus 0'er-run, hav: 
And the monks finiſh'd what the Goths 4egur. con- 
The paſt time for the participle; as, It was wr; 
for it was written ; I have drank, tor I have drunk; bort 49 
for 2 choſe, for choſen ; bid, for bidden ; get, fol 
ten, Kc. 
This nimble operator will Ive ful it. = 
Some philoſophers have mi/took. r 
Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have r9/+. We 
Sometimes the preſent e wh is uſed in nd 
paſſive ſenſe; as, 4eholding, for beholden ; wanting, fot the 
wanted, &c. He did not think hnnſelf 4eholding te opit 


ovidence for the victory. — Nothing is wartinWW.- - 
ut application to make him a ſcholar. 
Ihe paſſive participle is ſometimes uſed in ay... 
active ſenſe; as, I am much nen if it be ſo. | 
miſtake, or I am miſtating, means, I mifunder/tand; 


but, L am ciuale, means, I am d:, fie 
 ADVERBS..' 94 


That part of ſpeech is very juſtly called adv, Ne 
as it is the natural appendage of verbs, and as it 
were, the verb's adjective: So that an adverb canWen! 

no more ſubſiſt without its verb W — un. 
erſtooe 
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derſtood, than a verb can ſubſiſt without a ſubſtan- 


tive. | 

By adverbs we expreſs in one word, what muſt 
otherwiſe require two or more; as, he acted wwi/ely, 
for he acted with wiſdom ;--prudently, for with pru- 
dence ; he did it here, for he did it in this place j— 
there, for in that place ;=then, for at that. time. 
always, for at all times. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


Words, with reſpects to their different powers, 
are like letters, forme of which are vowels, and 
have a complete ſound of themſelves, others are 
conſonants, which have no expreſs vocality, with- 
out the help of vowels: So ſome kinds of words, 
as verbs, nouns, pronouns, and adverbs, are of them- 
ſelves expreſſive ; others, as r G articles, 
and prepoſitions, are not expreſſive of themſelves; 
but are only ſignificant, when aſſociated with ſome- 
thing elſe. 

dome authors affirm that conjunctions join not 
only ſentences, but words, or ſingle parts of ſpeech, 
7 like tenſes, numbers, &c,-—Others maintain, 
they only connect ſentences, and illuſtrate their 
opinion thus: in the ſentence, Cæſar came, ſaw, 
ind conquered ; the conjunction and does not join 
three ſingle words, viz. came, ſaw, and conquer- 
7 ed; but three /extences ; Ceſar came - Cæſar ſaw— 

and Cefar conquered. Alſo in the ſentence, Will 
ou eat fleſh, fh, or fowl ?—The connective or, 
loes not couple the three words, fleſh, fiſh, and 
fowl, but the three ſentences, - will you eat fleſh, or 

ill you eat fiſh, or will you eat fowl ? ſo that the 
wo conjunctions do not connect three /ingle words, 
dut three ſimple ſentences into one compound 
entence. | a ig 
The fame words, taken in different views, Tees 

\ 
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both adverbs. and conjunctions; as, whether-ly 
an interrogative adverb, and a ſuſpenſive conjunce as 
tion. 0 
The conjunctions, /, and hovgh, have ſometime e 
2 verb plural with a noun ſingular; as, though Ex 


were happy. 


PRE POSITIO NS. il, 


Many prepoſitions, being uſed in different ſon 
ſenſes * 14 ad verbs; but the rules Fo 
given will diſtinguiſh them. 

A prepoſition with a ſubſtantive, like an adverb, he 
denotes the attribute of a verb; as, he came et 
time, i. e. he came zimely;—he obtained it % 


demand. Tr 
Many verbs take always the ſame prepoſition a 
after them; as, to comply with ; to differ from. af 
So 1 no1 

| inc 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS, Ne, 
Or OBSERVATIONS & the Prepriety of CON act 


STRUCTION, ſtat 
noi 
As letters and ſyllables would ſerve to no pu 0B 


poſe, unleſs properly combined into words, 4 
words can convey no clear idea nor perfect mea 
ing, till properly joined in ſentences; as, 1g 
diligence reward a as apple master the me an gave. Hen 
are words joined, but not with ſuch propriety 
to convey a proper idea, as the ſame words d 
when thus joined; Ie mater gave me an apple a: 

reward for my diligence, 
The words which connect ſentences, are 
Vunctiont, comparative adverbs, or relative pronouns. Ex. ( 
conjunttions, John danced, and Mary ſang. WI 
a 50 


AS i: of. 

you walk, or will you ride?—lt is neither hot nr 
cold. Ex. of comparative adverbs. As you behave 
to me, /o will I to you. He reads better than I. 
Ex. of relative pronouns. This is the ſow which (ſow) 
I faw in the mire.—This is the man wh bought 
the books. | | 

As there can be no ſentence without a verb, ſo 
there can be no verb without a ſubſtantive or per- 
ſon: as, The maſter reads. Boys ſhould attend. 
For a verb denotes, 1. Either the action or mo- 
tion of the perſon, the t, or the thing mov- 
ing; as, God rewards the virtuous.— God faid, 
let there be light, and there was light ——-Or, 
2. The ſuffering of the ſubſtantive or perſon; as, 
Truants are deſpiſed : Diligence is praiſed. —Or, 
p The exiſtence or being of the ſubſtantive ; as, 

am; men are. And as there can be no action 
without an agent; no paſſion without a patient; 
nor exiſtence without ſomething exiſting : ſo it is 
inconſiſtent with a verb to be without a ſubſtantive, 
or perſon expreſſed or underſtood, 

he noun or pronoun that ſtand before the 

active verb, may be called the aGenT: what 
ſtands before the neuter, the 8UBJECT ; but the 
noun that follows the active verb, is called the 
OBJECT, 
Though the common place of the nominative 
be before the verb, yet in ſeveral caſes its poſition 
is changed—as, 1. Where a queſtion is aſked :— 
as, Where is John ?—\\ ho e grammar? Be- 
cauſe the helping verbs alk queſtions, it is ſet af- 
ter them—as, Does Polly ſing? Will /e read ?— 
Shall J go? May he play, Sc. When there are 
two helping verbs, the labſlantire is ſet between 
them— as, Sho. 1d 7 have ſent it? Could he have 
ſpoken? If there be three helping verbs, it is ſet 
after the firſt—as, Should ke have been rewarded ; 
Could ie have been * N. B. Aſking 


queſtions 
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queſtions with a principal verb—as, Tra I?— 
Burns he, c. are þarbariſms, and carefully to be 
avoided. N 

2. Where the command is given—as, Go thou; 
ſtay thou; hear ye: But in this mode the ſubſtan- 
tive is often underſtood, and w ſay, go, come, ſtay, 
hear, Oc. 

3. When ere and fome other adverbs go be- 
fore the verb, the ſubſtantive is ſet after it—as, 
there was a king in England, Sc. i. e. a king 
was. Thee are men upon the globe, who, Oc. i. e. 
men are. 4 

4. When the ſubſtantive is particularly diſtin- 
2 we put it before the verb, and the ſub- 

tive after the verb—as, It was Peter who killed 
the dog. It was Mary who ſaid the leſſon. It was 
Henry who ſpilt the mk. | 

5. The nominative is frequently ſet after the 
verb when none of the above caſcs happen—as, 
after the lightning came the Hunder, then followed 
the rain. 

Though the rule is to ſet the following ſtate of 
a pronoun after the verb and prepoſition ; yet the 
following ſtate of 0 is commonly ſet before the 
verb—as, he is the man whom I ſaw yeſterday, i. e. 
he is the man I faw whom.—And ſometimes the 
prepoſition is put out of its natural place, and om 
ſet before it— as, % did you dine 2/4 ? for, with 
hom did you dine? /*%om (hall J give this apple 
zo? for, to cum ſhall I give this apple? | 

The laſt of theſe has no countenance from any 
rule in grammar: but the firſt pleads the autho- 
rity of rule borrowed from the Latin, But if a 
nominative come between the relative and the 
verb, the' relative ſhall be of that caſe which the 
verb following uſed to pgovern--as, this is the 
my who bought the horſe, Here vis 1s uſed, be- 


catiſe no nominative comes between the relative 
| «who 


ö eee. 
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wh and the verb Zouglr., But in this ſentence, 
this is the man whom the horſe threw ; the ſcholar 
will eaſily diſcern the nominative hor/e between 
the relative «49m and the verb 7hrew; and there- 
fore mult conclude that the following ſtate mult be 
uſed. Sometimes the nominative in a queſtion, 
comes between the helping verb and the principal 
verb—as, whom does Peter love? i. e. Peter loves 
whom? not Peter loves who? Whom did the % 
bite, Oc. 

That is uſed improperly, for who, whom, and which 
—as, this is the man at (who) bought the horſe, 
— He is the man hat (whom) I met in the ſtreet, — 
This is the book kat (which) coſt me a crown. 

Wieſe is the genitive of who, and ſignifies of 
whom. It is ſeldom uſed by writers in proſe, but 
when it relates to perſons—as, a man whoſe mo- 
rals I reprove, i. e. the morals of whom A woman 
whoſe virtue I admire, 1. e. the virtue of whom: Yet 
our poets commonly uſe it for of which—as, 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, e mortal taſte, &c. 
45 MILTON. 
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Thy name affrights me, in wl!/e ſound is death,— 
Thoſe darts w/e points make gods adore, 
| | SHAKESPEARE, 


[ts in general is more elegant than f 77.— as, his 
diſtemper returned with uſual violence. Fire 
by vu vehement heat Thunder by is rumblin; 
noiſe; are better than 7 But of it is uſed of” 
ter whole and none—as, the thele of it—none of it ; and 
after partitive words—as, a part of it fome of it— 
half of it—a third, fourth, fifth of it. But after theſe 
words, of it is often left out—as, you ſhall have a 
gart—fome——a third, &c. : 
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think me 70 be. 

When the verb or prepoſition is expreſt or un- 

derftood between the conjunction or adverb har 

and. as, and the pronoun, the following ſtate is 

after them as. you haye uſed him better than 

(you have uſed) them.— They have abuſed. him 4 
| 0 
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The nominative is often elegantly underſtood to 
its verb or verbs—as, Cæſar came, ſaw, and con. 
quered.— God loves, protects, ſupports, and re. 
wards the righteous; i. e. God loves, God pro. 
tects, &c,—And the verb is often underſtood to 
its noun or nouns—as, he dreams of gibbets, hal. 
ters, racks, whips, i, e. he dreams of gibbets, he 
dreams of halters, &c, 

I. is put before ſome verbs where the nomina- 
tive is underſtood—as, 7 rains, it ſnows, it hails, 
1, e. rain, rains, or rain is, &c. 

If the unlimited mode, or a ſentence, be nomi. 
native to the verb, the unlimited mode or ſentence 
is generally ſet after the other verb, and it is ſet be. 
fore it—as, it is a mean ſpirited action to ſteal, i. e, 
to ſteal is a mean ſpirited action. 8 
When two principal verbs come together, the 
latter is put in the unlimited mode —as, I love 
fiudy. He learns to write. | 

J and anther make we plural— Thou and another, 
is as much as ye.—He, e, or it and another make 
they. | 

The verb am in all its perſons, numbers, and 
tenſes, has the leading ſtate of a noun aſter it, and 
the nominative may change place and ſtill retain 
the ſenſe— as, he was the man, or the man was he. 
"Thoſe were they, or they were thoſe.— The Word 
was God, or God was the Word. 

When a participle in ins comes between the 
verb and name, it muſt be in the following ſtate— 
as, I am loving n. And the unlimited mode of 
this verb has, the following. ſtate—as, whom do ye 
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al 
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much as 10. He has given more to him than (r-) 
me, It is not the abverb, but the verb or pi epo- 
fition that governs the noun in the following ſtate. 
| — {he comparatwe adverbs han and as, have the 
leading {tate of a pronoun after them—as, I am 
heavicr an he, i. e. than he is— He is as good as 
the, i. e. as He is. 


| hough in. nature we think upon the ſubſtantive 


before the adjective, yet, in our language, the ad- 
jective is placed immediately before the ſubſtantive 
to which it belongs—as, a chaſte woman, a ſweet 
orange.— Except, | 

1. When a verb comes between the adjective 
and ſubſtantive—as, happy is the man, for the man 
is happy. Juſt art thou, O God, and righteous 
are thy judgments. . 

2. Or when ſome other word depends upon the 
adjective as, a man true to his truſt. A ſubje & 
loyal to his prince. 

3. 1 he adjective is often. tranſpoſed in poetry, 
for the greater harmony of the verſe—as, hail bard 
divine, | 

4. When there are more adjectives than one 
joined together, or one ajhective with its depend- 
ing words, the adjective is generally placed after 
the noun—as, a. prince both wiſe and valiant, —a 

rince exceeding, wiſe and valiant,—a prince tkil- 
in political and military affairs. 


When an adjective has a prepoſition before it, 
with the. noun underſtood, it takes the nature of 


an, adverb—as, in general, in particular, — in 
earneſt.— of late, — from far, — i. e. generally, ear- 
neſtly, &c. 

TT he ordinal numbers, firſt, ſecond, third, &c, are 
never put before plural nouns—we never fay the 
firſt men, ſecond women, third boys, &c. 

Both is put before plural nouns—as, both men, 
both. things, &c. 
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A put to a ſingular noun ſignifies the whole 
quantity—as, all the wine :—But when put to a 
plural, ſignifies the whole number—as, all the men, 
all the boys, &. | | 

Every is joined to a ſingular noun—as, every man, 
—every thing, &c. | RY, 

Every is ſometimes connected with the perſonal 
pronouns, in a manner that ſounds harſh to an 
Engliſh ear—as, thou command'ſt my every thought, Wl an: 
i. e. all my thoughts. My every thought, wy 1 
every hope is fix'd; 1 ſom 

Much is added to a ſingular ſubſtantive, and denotes } 
a great quantity—as, much wine, i. e. a great deal of 
wine. Many is joined to plural ſubſtantives, and 
ſignifies a. great number —as, many men, many 
things. Many a man, many a time, &c. are particular. 
modes of ſpeech 3; but not grammatical, 

Mee with a ſubſtantive ſingular, ſignifies a 
greater quantity—as, more wine. But when added 
to a plural, it denotes a greater ume. — as, more 
men,—So u with a ſingular, denotes the greateſt 
quantity, with a plural the greateſt number. 

Each is joined only to ſingular nouns—as, each 
man, 1 2 % | 8 2 

Enough, the fingular number, is joined only to 
nouns ſingular, and denote guantitiy— as, bread. 
enough, &c.— But cow the plural of enough is joined 
only to nouns plural, and denotes: number; as, men 
„ enow; books enow, &c. | 

The adverb yes. is more. genteel, as an anſwer, 
than yea, which is ſeldom in common diſcourſe.. 
In a. carelels, familiar, or merry way, in anſwer, 
we fay I; as, I, I Sir, I, I; but to uſe. ay, is ac- 
counted rude, eſpecially. to our betters. 

Ne ſtands alone in an anſwer—as, will you go? 
No. But net muſt always be joined to ſome other 
vord—as, will you go? He will nt go. — Ne 1s 

Im- 


8 
improperly uſed inſtead of as, I will 
whether he will or -z-— No is uſed as an 2 
before a ſubſtantive for nne —-as, »o man, no woman, 
nw boy in the ſchool, &c. | 

Nay is uſed emphatically and elegantly to correct 
an error in ourſelves or others; 4 
As 


nay, better. 
Tas negatives, or two adverbs of denying, make 
an affirmation in our language—as, I cannot eat none, 
[ cannot dance none; is as much as to ſay, I car eat 
ſome, I can dance ſome. 

Whether, either, neither, not, relate to two perſons 
or things. Whether and. either require or to follow 
them in a ſentence—as, Whether you. or I write; 
—either you or I muſt write. Neither requires no- 
as, I have neither ſeen. nor heard of him ſince. 
But if noe be firſt in the ſentence, neither, but more 
elegantly vor, follows-—as, I have no. taſted wine to 
day, nor (neither) have I ſeen any. Nor is often uſed 
in poetry for neither—as, | 

nor love myſelf nor thee. 
Or is frequently uſed for either, but very impro- 
ry. | 
＋ is often uſed very abſurdly for ever—as, 
f 1 ſhould offer him never ſo much he would not 
omply.—He will. accompliſh it though it were 
ſo difficult. =o | 
The prepoſitions from, for, to, are often under- 
ood—as, He was baniſhed (from) England. —I 
ve bought (/r) my brother a book. 7e is left 
in ſuch expreſſions as, like me,—give me,— 
ell me,— near me, ſend me, bring me, i. e. 
ke /o me, —give te me, —teli o me, &c. Alſo, 
ter the helping verbs can, let, & . and before the 
imited mode. ; | 
Conjunctions connect like ſtates of the pro- 
houns—as, He accuſes him, and her, and me; 
nor. 


4 
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not, he accuſes him, and (he, and I—It was } 
he, and ſhe ; not |, him, and her, 

The adverb in /y, is generally ſet after the verh 
of which it expreſſes the manner—as, Alexander 
fought valiantly. Hut it is ſet before adjectives and 
paſſive participles—as, John is va/ly good, He 
was greatly admired. Not 18 ſet after the verb ; thy 
other adverbs are placed either before or atter. 

Conjunctions which connect ſentences, ane ah 
ways placed betwixt the two prepolitions or fer 
tences they unite, , 

he piepoſitions which ſhew the various ſtate, 
relations, and references of one part of ſpeech to 
another, are naturally fer betwixt the words whok 
relation and dependence each is to expreſs—as, A 
conſciouſnels of worth, a nobleneſs and elevation 
mind, joined with a tineneſs of conſtitution, gin 
luſtre and dignity / the aſpect, and make the ſoi 
as it were, ih. ne rough the body. 

By the prepolitions we exprels the cauſe, the ins 
ſtrument by which, wherewith, or the manner hoy 
a thing is done—as, 1 he beams of the ſun wit 
incredible ſpeed paſs Jrom heaven (hrough the air + 
the carth, endowed ih. light and heat, by (-vii 
through) which they comfort us, and quieken the 
plants which God has provided for us, and given 
us, i our uſe and his glory. 1 

Many words are ſometunes uſed as adjective 
ſometimes as adverbs, and ſometimes as ſubſtan- 
tives. | . 

MoRE things may be learned from reading than 
Wr/ation. | F 

Mon; is an adjective joined with things. 

MoRE an adverb— Join is MOKE diligent Il 
Fames. \ | 

LitTLE an aective—LITTLE things are off 
of great conſequence. | 

L1iTTLAK an adverb.—LIT TIER think the gay, & 
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The ſame way may 7%, leaf, met, &c. be uſed, 
To paY's n is more difficult than VES TER· 
DAY's, but TO-MORROW's will be more ſo than either. 
Here to-day, yeAlerday, and to-morrow, are ſub- 


ſentence. 

She came here YESTERDAY, e ſets out again TO 
DAY, and «will return TO0-MORROW, | 

Moeck a ſubſtantive.— ere MUCH 7 given 
MUCH , required, - 

Moen an n money has been ſpent. 

MucH an adv.,—7: i; MUCH more bleed to give 
) than to receive. | 
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and the Cauſes of the want of it in SENTENCES. 


The chief faults that militate againſt PERSPI- 
curry proceed from BARBARISM, SOLECISM, 
and. IMPROPRIETY, The ff is committed 
when the words uſed are not Engliſn. The /ccond 
when the conſtruction is not 
en in the former parts of this book. The % 

de the ſubject of ſome remarks, under the 
following heads: | 


IMprOPRIETY,—DEFBCT i Confrumng.—AM- 
BIGUITY in Expreffion.—-TAUTOLOGY.—PLBO- 
NISM—IMPROPER CONNECTION, or Separation of 
Words or part of @ Sentence. BAD ARRANGEMENT 
of the Subjefts of a Diſcourſe = And an unnatural N AR- 
RATION of the Modes of Action. 


I, IM. 


ſtantives, but they are adverbs in the following 


WREMARKS on PERSPICUITY, 


agreeble to the rules 
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. IMPROPRIETY. 6 


When different meanings are aſſigned to the 
fame words, which are twofold; 
1. When the fame word in the ſame ſentence i 
uſed in different ſenſes. Example; — That he ſhoulf 
be in earneſt, it is hard to conceive, ſince xeaſons d 
doubt which he might have in this caſe; wou 
have been reaſons of doubt in the caſe of othe 
men, who may give MORE, but cannot give Mont 
evident ſigns of thought than their fellow-creature, 
This error is equally againſt perſpicuity and elo. 
quence. To make it clear, ſhould be :—< whe 
may give more numerous, but cannot give more evide 
ſigns : Or thus ;—who may give more, but ' WT 
| give clearer ſigns.“ : | 
x8 2, When the meaning in which any word 
phraſe is uſed, is not that which good: ſenſe 
aſſigned to it. Exam.--The coxnsCIgNCE of aj 


proving one's ſelf a benefactor to- mankind is the TK 
nobleſt recompence for being ſo. Here con/cience Y 
put for con/ciouſarſ7 : the former denotes the faculty 4 
the latter a particular exertion. A 
It would be an endleſs taſk to mention all t 
improperties of this ſort that have come into ſen- * hi 
tences: but the following obſervations will ſerve ne 
prevent the moſt common of them. a U 
Bok is only uſed when wo diſtin ſubſtantive 1 
are treated of—as, both e and he were there.—80 4 
alſo are each, either, neither, and whether : But , 
\ any, every, none, and which, are uſed when the di f 
courſe is of ſeveral. | ut 
Ado and 81NCE are frequently uſed together gh 
but always improperly ; the latter ought to be e A 
by itſelf ; inſtead of, ſt is three years ago /ince My 


father died, — ſay, It is three years /ince my fath 
died, | 
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gome words have their correſpondent words be- 
anging to them in the ſubſequent member of the 
ſentence. See conjunctions, page 57. 

Many writers put adjectives for adverbs; but 
no verbs, except am, and verbs of namirg and ge/- 
we, take an adjective after them in the ſame man- 
ier they do an adverb—as, His performance was 
greeable to his promiſe, —is good ſenſe, becauſe the 
adjective agreeable agrees with performance. But, 
he performed agreeable to his promife,—is im- 
proper, becauſe agreeab/e has no ſubſtantive to 
hich it can agree lt ought to be agreeably, an 
adverb. _ | 
HE and sur are frequently put for one as, Un- 
eſs one take care, he will be wronged ; inſtead of, 
Unleſs ene take care, we will be wronged, You 
ind THOU are often uſed when ſpeaking to the 
ame perſon— as, Will you, thou dear unhappy wo- 
an ! Though ſuch improprieties are glaring, yet 
Wnany good writers commit them. Or no account 
7 we to uſe two different pronouns when ſpeaking 10, or 
'the ſame perſon. 

An active verb is improperly coupled with a 
daſlive- one—as, Ihe effects of it «re not better 
plained by Leonard da V inci, than Plato has done 
his dialogue of the ſophiſt. It ought to be,— 
he effects of it are not better explained by Leonard 
a Vinci, than they are by Plato, &c. 
The termination cd, when the ſound will bear 
may be contracted into 4 <or'? put for will 
„ I'll for I ill; i for though ; ne'er for never; 
for e; and is for it is. The laſt is frequently, 
ut very improperly, written i75—as, //s finiſhed ; 
ſhould be, 74 finiſhed, or 57 i; finiſhed. 
A ſentence. is ſometimes obſcured by the omiſ- 
dn of a word neceſſary to grammatical conſtrue- 
on; and it is neceſſary to ſupply a word or more 
| to 
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to make proper conſtruction—as, I value it not a 
farthing ; i. e. at the price of a farthing. The 
omiſſion is called an Ellipſis. See page 80. 


2. DEFECT. 


1. A ſentence may be defective from an affec. 
tation of conciſeneſs—as, He is inſpired with a true 
Senſe of that function, when choſen from a to 
the intereſts of piety and virtue.—Sen/e, in this 
ſentence, denotes an inward feeling which ſome 
ſentiment makes on the mind; but function cannot 
be a ſentiment expreſſed or felt. It ſhould have 
been He is inſpired with a true /e»/e of the dignih 
or importance of that function, when choſen, &c. 

2. From a rapidity of thought, when ſome word, 
or part of a ſentence to be known, is 
wholly omitted. 

3. When reference is made to a of a vert 
in a former clauſe, which will not ſupply. the de 
fe, but ſome other part not produced—as, | 
ſhall do all I can to perſuade others 70 tate the 


m 
fame meaſures for their cure which I have. ex 
The end of the ſentence refers to the verb ra . 
but ale will not ſupply the ſenſe, but a+ B« 
therefore this participle taten ſhould have bee po 
added. tw 

3. AMBIGUITY. . co 

an 

A ſentence may be ambiguous from vario 2 \ 
cauſes. | | 17. 

1. When a pronoun is ſo circumſtanced as the 
admit of two different antecedents—as, Solomo the 


the ſon of David, 20% built the temple, was th hit 

richeſt monarch that ever reigned over the peo eaę 

of God. Solomon the ſon of David, who was pe che 
ſecutt 
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ſecuted by Saul, was the richeſt monarch. —The 
firſt ſhould have been, Solomon the ſon of David, 
and the builder of the temple was, &c. The ſecond, 
Solomon, whoſe father David was perlecuted by 
Saul, was, &c. | | 

2. When an adjective is not joined with its 
ſubſtantive—as, God heapeth favours on his ſer- 
vants, cver liberal and faithful —Is it God or his 
ſervants that are liberal and faithful ?—If the for- 
mer, ſay, God, ever liberal and faithful, heapeth, 
&c.—lf the latter, ſay, God heapeth favours on 
his liberal and faithful ſervants. But, if it be God 
who is liberal, and his ſervants that are faithful, ſay, 
Wy —God, ever liberal, heapeth favours on his faithful 
8 ſervants. x 

3. When both the nominative caſe and accuſa- 
tive are put before the verb—as, And thus the ſon 
the fervent fire addreſt. Whether did the fon o. 
the father ſpeak? If the ſon, ſay, and thus the fon 
his fervent fire addreſt.— If the father, and thus his 
ſon the fervent fire addreſt. 

5. When an expreſſion is ſo ſitvated, that it 
may be conſtrued with more or feſs of another 
expreſſion that precedes it—as, I will ſpend an 
hundred or tio pounds rather than be enſlaved.— 
Better thus, ——I will ſpend one or two hundred 
pounds ;—or, I will ſpend one hundred pounds or 
two. ; 

5. When a clauſ is ſo ſituated, that it may be 
conſtrued with different members of the ſentence, 
and ſo exhibit different meanings—as, It hath not 
a word but what the author religiouſly thinks 72 
21. Better thus, it has not a word in i, but what 
the author religiouſly thinks. The eagle killed 
the hen, and eat her in er own neſt. He ſent 
him to kill 4s own father. Was the neſt the 
eagle's or the hen's ?—Woas it his father that gave 
the order, or 4is that was to execute it ?—The 


M diſciples 
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diſciples of Chriſt, whom we imitate, Is it Chrif 
or his diſciples, whom we mitate?—He was taking 
a view, from a window of the cathedral in Litch.- 
field, where a party of the loyaliſts had fortified 
themſelves. —Woas it in the town or cathedral that 
they were fortified ? 

6. When a clauſe is ſo ſituated, that one is at a 
loſs to know whether it ought. to be connected 
with the preceding or following words—as, As it 
is neceſſary to have tlie head clear as well as the 
complexion, 7 be perfect in this part of learning, J 
rarely mingle with the men, but frequent the tea- 
tables of the ladies. —It is difficult to know whe- 
ther. the middle clauſe is to be connected with 
what goes before, or what follows it.— If the for. 
mer, ſay, As to be perfect in this part of learn. 
ing, it is neceſſary to have the head clear as wel 
as the complexion, I rarely mingle, &c.— If the 
latter, As it is neceſſary to have the head clear as 
well as the complexion, I rarely mingle with the 
men, but to be perfect in this part of learning, &c, 
See Arrangement, article eight. 

7. When the period beings with a ſubſtantive, 
which at firſt ſeems to be in the nominative caſe, 
but afterwards is found to be in the accuſative— 
as, Emotions peculiarly connected with fine arts 
propoſe to handle in ſeveral chapters. — Rather thus 
Emotions more peculiarly connected with the fine 
arts, are propoſed to be handled, &c. 

8. When different names are given to the ſame 
object, mentioned oftener than once in the ſame 
period—as, And initead of reclaiming the ali 
from their uncultivated manners, they were gra- 
dually aſſimulated to the ancient inhabitants, ani 
degenerated from the cuſtoms of their own nation 
— Znhabitants here ſeems to be different from thi 
natives; but they are only different names to th 
ſame object, — More properly thus,—And degent 

raum 
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rating from the cuſtoms of their own nation, they 
were gradually aſſimulated to the natives, inſtead 
of reclaiming them from their uncultivated man- 
ners. : 


4 TAUTOLOGY. 


Tautology, is an unneceſſary repetition of the 
fame word; a repetition of the ſame ſenſe in dit- 
ferent words; or, a repetition or any thing, as the 
cauſe, condition, or conſequence of itſelf —as, 


The dawn is overcaſt—the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 


Here the fame thought is thrice repeated in dif- 
ferent words. | 


F. PLEONISM. 


Pleoniſm, is when there are one or more words 
it a ſentence that add nothing to the ſenſe— as, 
They returned back again to the /ame city from 
whence they came forth. — Should be, - they re- 
turned to the city from whence they came. 


6. CONNECTION. 
1. Words expreſſive of ideas that have no na- 


tural relation to one another, ought not to be con- 
nected in the ſame period as, 


The fend look'd up and knew 
His mounted ſcale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
BY Mourning, and with him fed the /hades of night. 


The flying or retiring of a perſon, has no natu- 

ral connection with the ſucceſſion of dav to night. 
2. A common regimen ought not to be aſſigned 
to words whoſe manner of conſtruing is different 
—as, Will it be urged, that the four goſpels are 
| M 2 as 
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„ old, or even elder than tradition !—- A. ol, and 
elder, cannot have à common regimen ; the one 
muſt he followed by as, the other by an. — Pro- 
perly, as old as tradition or even older (than tra- 
dition underſtood) This dedication may ſerve for 
almoſt any book that has, is, or fhould be publiſhed, 
Has, here being a part of a complex tenſe, means 
nothing without the reſt of the tenſe; but the relt 
of the tenſe is not in the ſentence. We cannot 
tiy, any book that % publiſled, nor, that has be pub. 
Jed. Properly it ſhould be,—that has been, or all 
le publiſhed. — Ihe word is ſhould be expunged, as 
it adds nothing to the ſenſe, 

3. lo members of a ſentiment connected by 
their relation to the ſame action, ſhould be con- 
ſtrued in the ſame manner. Inſtead of,—He did 
not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead: 


we fay, he did not mention Leonora, nor her fa- 


ther's death. 


7. SEPARATION. 


Pifferent thoughts ought to be ſeparated in the 
expreſſion by placing them in different ſentences. 
An Impropriety,— Behold, thou art fair, my be- 
loved, yea pleaſant ; alſo our bed is green, The 
colour of the bed has no natural connection with 
the qualities of the heloved object. | 


8. ARRANGEMENT, 


1. With reſpe&t to the proper diſpoſition of 
words in a ſentence, no rule. holds more general 
than,— That the nominative is firſt, the verb ſe- 
cond, and the accuſative, (if any active verb is 
uſed) third; yet this order, for the vivacity of ex- 

reſſion, is often inverted as, great is Diana of the 

pheſians. The grammatical order, Diana of the 

Epheſians is great, would deſtroy the ardour of the 
ex- 
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; 1 
expreſſion. Whatever moſt ſtrongly fixes the at- 


tention, or operates on the paſſions of the ſpeaker, 
ſhould lead the ſentences z as for example, 


Grammatical erder of 


Vivaciſy of expreſſions. Wor t. 


Net every one that faith] Every one that faith 
unto me Lord, Lord, jJunto me, Lord, Lord, 
ſhall enter into the Kking- [ſhall not enter into the 
dom of heaven. kingdom of heaven. 

Sitver and gell have I] 1 have no gold and 
none, but ſuch as I have, fliver, but I give thee 
give I to thee. that which I have, 

Teng], 1 tell you what] Ye will not believe 
I am, ye will not believe me, though I tell you 
me, what J am, 


2. The meaning of the.author is often obſcured 
by a bad arrangement ot the words—as, nt they 
faid, who ſhall roll us away the ſtone from the 
door of the ſepulchre? And when hey looked. 
they ſaw that the ſtone was rolled away; for it was 
very great. "The greatneſs of the ſtone oceaſioned 
their fear; but could be no reafon of its being 
rolled away. ut the words. it was very great, 
—after the word /cpglchre, and all will be plain. It 
contained a warrant for conducting me and m 
retinue to | raldragdub, or |! rildrogarib, for it is 
pronounced both ways, as near as . can remember, 
by a party of en lan jc. The words - a party of ten 
horſe,--muit be conſtued with the participle condr?- 
in, but they are fo far from this word, and fo near 
the verb pronewiced, that at firſt fight «hey ſuggeſt a 
meaning truly laughable, 8 

3. An adverb or any 3 particle, muſt 
he ſet cloſe, or near to the word which it modities 

| M 3 o 
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or aſſects: becauſe its propriety and force depend Wh th 


upon its poſition— as, lik 
Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymar, ar 
Her boſom to the view was on/; bare. 90 
1 he poſition of the word only altered. th; 
Her body ſhaded with a flight cymar, . 2 
Her boſom oni to the ſight was bare. pl: 
According to the fir order, her boſom was bare ne 
ey to the werw, not to the tone, &c, In the ſecond en 
her Sem only was bare, and the other parts con rel 
cealed or covered, F. 
4. A circumſtance ſhould never be placed be tel 
twixt two capital members of a ſentence, but ht pe 
twixt the parts of that member to which it b E. 
longe, or ſeparated from the other member, by ſo! ve 
words that will confine it to its own member fo 
as, A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe | to 
bought the wedding cloaths. When ſhe has ma 0\ 
her own choice, for form's ſake, ſhe ſends a cor, 
d'elire to her friends. Whether does ſhe make h th 
own choice for form's /ake, or for form's /ake ſends cl 
conge d'elire to her friends? If the former, Ol 
ſhould be,—W hen, for form's ſake, ſhe has mac H 
her own choice, ſhe ſends, &c. If the latter, ſay la 
When ſhe has made. her own choice, ſhe, for form” 1 
ſake, ſends, &c. hi 


. Worcs expreſſing things connected iii It 
thought, ſhould be placed as near together as poſ- 
fible—as, t or as no mortal author, in the ordinary 
fate and viciſſitude of things, knows ta what uſe his 
works may ſome time or other be applied. —It 
would be bettter thus.—#or as, in the ordinary 


fate and viciſſitude of things, no mortal author tl 
knows to what uſe, &c. | at 

6. Two or more circumſtances in a period muſt b 
not be arranged together, but interſperled among 8 


the, 
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the capital parts of the ſentence—as, It is 
likewiſe urged that there are, % computation, in this 
kingdom, above 10,000 parſons, whoſe revenues, 
added to thoſe of my lords the biſhops, would ſuffice 
to maintain, Sc. Better thus,—' i 1s likewiſe urged 
that, in this kingdom there are, by computation, 
about ic, ooo parſons, whoſe revenues, c. 

7. A circumſtance ought, if poſſible, to be 
placed at or near the beginning of a period, but 
never at the cloſe ; becauſe the mind, after being 
engaged with the principal ſubject, attends with 
reluctance to a circumſtance — as, And rhilip the 
Fourth was obliged, at laſt, to conclude a peace, on 
terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of his 
people, to the intereſt of Spain, and to that ot all 
Europe, in the Pyrenncan treaty. | his ſentence is 
very different when we fay,—And Philip the 
fourth was at laſt obliged, in the i-yrennean treaty, 
to conclude a peace, on terms repugnant to his 
own inclination, tc. 

8, [he principal ſubject, unleſs the ſenſe be 
thereby obſcured, ſhould be placed laſt in, or at the 
cloſe of the period as, Ihe emperor was ſo intent 
on the eſtabliſhment of his abſolute power in 
Hungary, that he expoſed the empire, doubly to deſo- 
lation and ruin, for the ſake of it. Better thus, — 
The emperor was fo intent on the eſtabliſhment of 
his abſolute power in Hungry, that, for the ſake of 
it, he expoſed the empire, &c. | 


9. 'NARRATION. 


1. The only general rule that can be given in 
this caſe is, to relate all the circuinſtances ot an 
action in their natural order, to obſerve a due 
proportion of time and place; and not indiſeri- 
minately to change {rom tenſe to tenſe, from 
a | number 
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number to number, from perſon to perſon, from 
ſubject to ſubject, from perſon to ſubject, within 
the bounds of the ſame period, or where the narra. 
tion is uniformly the ſame; for this is to deſtroy 
the unity of the period, and render the meaning 
obſcure and unintelligible. 

2. When things are compared, the objects are 

either ſimiliar or diſſimilar to one another; it is 
therefore neceſſary to preſerve a reſemblance un the 
members ot the periods expreſſing them, both ag 
to their conſtruction and length. gy 

A few examples of deviation from theſe rules 
will make them plain. 

Example 1. tie is ſenſible how much he 7 
trariſgreſſed the law of God, how very far he ; 
departed from the purity and holineſs of the divine 
nature. It ſhould have been, 4as departed, in the 
ſame tenſe as has tranſgrefſed. 

Ex, 2. He ſpoke, and 4/4 the welcome table 

ſpread, 

And talk'd of virtue, till the time of bed. 

It ſhould be Sade, connected with /poke by the con- 
junction and. 

Ex. 3. The court of Rome gladly /a/4 hold on 
all the opportun:ties which the imprudence, weak- 
neſs, or neceſſities of princes afford it, to extend its 
authority. Here it ＋ to be afforded, in the 
ſame tenſe with laid ho 

Ex. 4. All the precautions of prudence, mode- 
ration, and condeſcenſion, which Eumenes em- 
ployed, were incapable of mollifying the hearts of 
thoſe barbarians, and extinguiſh their jealouſy; and 
he muſt have renounced his merit and virtue which 
occaſioned it, to have been capable of appealing 
them. tiere is a confuſion introduced into this 

riod, by changing from one ſubject to another, 
It would be better thus,— Were incapable of mol- 
lifying the hearts. of theſe barbarians, and of ex- 

| tinguiſhing 
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tinguiſhing-their jealouſy ; and to have been capa- 
ble of extinguiſhing it, he muſt have renounced his 
merit and virtue which occaſioned it, 

Ex. 5. The Sultan being dangerouſly wounded, 
they carried him to his tent; and upon hearing of 
the defeat of his troops, they put him into a litter, 
which tranſported him to a place of ſafety, at the 
diſtance of about fifteen leagues, The diſorder of 
this narration may be rectified thus, I he Sultan 
being dangerouſly wounded, was carried to his 
tent, and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
put into a litter, and tranſported to a place of ſafety, 
at the diſtance of about fifteen leagues. 

Ex. 6. The caſe is the ſame in our ſufferings ; 
and what we are lers on the one hand, we gain on 
the other. Rather, What we 4% on the one hand, 
we gain. on the other, | | 

x. 7. As to be perfectly juſt, is an attribute in 
the divine natme; to be ſo to the utmoſt of our 
abilities, is the glory of a mar. Better thus,— the 
glo of the human nature, &c. 

Ex. 8. Were animals endowed with reaſon to as 
great a degree as man, their buildings would be as 
different as ows. More properly thus, Were ani- 
mals endowed with reaſon to as great a degree as 
man, their buildings would be as different as J. 
Or thus, were animals endowed with reaſon to as 


great a degree as we ae, their buildings would be 
as different as urs. : 


of Short 


Cenitive or Peet ue, denotes poſſeſſion or r 
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4 Sie EXPLANATION ff TERMS »/d j 
this GRAMMAR, 


GRAMMAR, ſignifies the art of ſpeaking or writing 
any language rightly. 

Yowels, are letters which have a ſound of themlſelvey, 

Com/onants, letters ſounded only with vowels. 

Diphthongs, two vowels 28 into one ſyllable. 

Triphthongs, three vowels joined into one ſyllable. 

ART1CLEs, words ſet before nouns to limit their 


ſignification. : 
SUBSTANTIVE or 707, ſignifies the name of any 
thing. 


Gender, the diſtinction of ſex. 

Maſculine, belongs to males—1s known by Je. 
Feminine, belongs to females know bye. 
Neuter, belongs to neither known by ze. 

Number, the diſtinction of one from two or more. 
Singular, one ſingle thing only. 
Plural, more things than one, 
Cuſis, the variation of nouns, 
Nominabit e, the eaſe that names the noun. 


of 


Accuſative, rather cauſative or objet ive, (1 s ac- 
cuſed, rather cauſed, and is the object operated 
on by the verb. 

Leading State, the noun that goes before the verb. 

Following State, the noun that follows the verb, 

Pronouns, words put in the place of nouns, 

Pe ſonal, belonging to perſons or things. 


| Relative, having a relation to another. 


Demonſtrative, ſhewing or pointing out. 
Interrogative, aſking a þ oe pam 

Pero, poſſeſſion or a right to poſſeſs. 
ADJECTIVES, property or quality of a ſubſtantive, 


Compariſon, 
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Compariſon, comparative qualities of things, 

Pefitive, the quality of a thing without exceſs. 

Comparative, a higher or lower degree of the quality. 

Superlative, the higheſt or loweſt degree of the quality, 

VeRsB, the word, or eſſential part of a ſentence. 

Affirmation, affirming the being, doing, or ſuffering 
of the thing, | 

Ative, a ſubject acting upon an object. 

Paſſive, an object acted upon by a ſubject. 

Neuter, the ſtate a ſubject is in without acting or 
ſuffering. 

Ii anſitive, the cauſe acting without itſelf, 

Intranſitive, the action contained in the cauſe, 

Regular, according to rule. 

Irregular, not according to rule. 

Defettive, verbs wanting ſome modes, times, or 
perſons, 

Irvariable, verbs confined to one tenſe ; as, mf. 

Declinable, when a noun or verb has variations. 

Defle#ion, turning aſide from the proper courſe. 

Made, the form or manner of a verb. 

Affirmative, or Declarative, ſhews or tells the action. 

Conditional, when the action is doubtful or only 
poſſible. 

Commancding, when the action is bidden or com- 
manded. 

Unlimitetl, not confined to number or perſon, 

Times or Tenſes, the times of the action or ſuffering. 

Pre/ent, the time that now is. 

Inperfe#, the action paſt but unfiniſhed, 

Taufe, the action paſt anſt finiſhed, 

PFluperfea, the action finiſhed ſome time ago. 

Future, the action or ſuffering to come. 

PARTICIPLES, words peru of other parts. 

ADVERE, a word joined to a verb, , 

Cox j uN ri, joined together. 

Cunectiuve Conj. ſuch as continue the theſe. 

Digunctive Conj. ſuch as disjoin the ſenſe, 


PRE 


| 
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PaePos1TION, placing before words. 
INTERJECTION, a word caſt into a ſentence, 
Primitive, words not derived from other words. 
Derivative, words derived from other words, 
Elliz/is or Suppreffion, leaving out a word or words in ] 
a ſentence, 
Antecedent, what goes before. 
Fecality, the power of utterance, 


PART 


FART FHERD 


OF THE EASY 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


FOR THE 


USE OF SCHOOLS; 


CONTAINING 


EXERCISES or BAD ENGLISH, 
IN TWO PARTS: 


* 
PART I. 
Suited to the particular Parts of Speech, and all 
the Rules of Conſtruction. 


| PART 11, 
Contains a large Collection of Promiſcuous Exer- 
ciſes, in Proſe and Verſe, 


— 


LOND ON: 


PRINTED FOR B. LAW, AVE-MARIA-LANE; AND 
W. PHORSON, BER WICK, 


1793+ 


HE following ExeRcisrs are calculated to 
promote an ealy and perfe:t knowledge of 
the Engliſh Language. The plan is new; but it 
has been proved by practice, and therefore muſt 
anſwer the deſirable end, if properly uſed. Ihe 
Exerciſes on the particular parts of ſpeech, tenſes 
of verbs, and the rules of conſtruction, are con- 
fined to ſuch parts as their titles expreſs. I hey 
all need correcting, a few excepted, to fix the 
ſcholar's attention. They are frequently to be 
rectified by the Nor ks, to render the uſe and 
importance of them the more neceſſary, The 
correction of the PRomIscuous EXERCISEVõ re- 
uires the knowledge of what is contained in both 

Firſt and Second parts of the Book, which 
will make it neceſſary to read and conſider them. 
with attention, If this is properly done, and the 
Exerciſes reaJily corrected, either by PARsING or 
WRITING, the Scholar may be judged to have 
obtained ſuch a knowledge of the e as 
will be -highly. uſetul and ornamental to him in 


life. 


I commonly chuſe ſuch ſentences as are in the 
Exerciſes for the ſubject of daily PakrsinG as well 
as for WRITING by way of Exorciſe, which tends 
to facilitate the perfect knowledge of the whole : 
But every Maſter may choote what method he 


thinks moſt convenient for himſelf, and the in- 
ſtruction of his pupils. | 
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But the dire fiend that fatal arrow guides, 
Who pierc'd his bowels thro” his panting ſides, 


Let not thy courſe to that ill coaſt be bent, 
Who fronts from far th' Epirian continent, 


The queſtion whoſe ſolution I require, » 
Is, what the ſex of women moſt defire. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte | 
Bronght death into the world, and all our woe, 


Thoſe darts whoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power, 


ComMPARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE DEGRFE. * 


Silver is more finer than tin. The moſt fineſt 
gold is not to be compared to wiſdom.— James is 
prudenter than Thomas.—She is the virtuouſeſt 
woman of my- acquaintance.—Death is the ſhock- 
ingeſt thing.—She is the beautifulleſt of her ſex. 
Nothing is more lovelier than virtue, — What 
is deſirabler than wiſdom ? What excellenter than 
truth? Nothing is more better and pleaſanter 
than truth. Nothing is more ſweeter than liber- 
ty. He ſometimes derived admiſho:n1 from the 
chiefeſt officers of the army. 


Stood on the extreameſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears, 


T hat pleaſure is the chiefeſt good, 

Attend to what a leſſer muſe indites, 

The mountains. and higher parts of the earth, 
grow leſſer and leſſer from age to age. 

Chang'd to a worſer ſhape thou can'ſt not be. 

And his more braver daughter could controul 

thee. | 

After the moſt ſtricteſt ſet of our religion, I 

lived a Phariſee. | 


Every 


N 5%} ÞÞ 
Every man pants after the moſt higheſt eminence 
within his view. f 
Harbour craftier and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſickly ducking obſervants. 


VERBS. 
Affirmative Mode, PRESENT T ENSE, 
T dances - thou ſings—he play—we runs—ye 
laughs—they eats —we read — we was read — ye 


have read - the maſter did read the child cried— 
the maſter teach the boy did play —1 have done. 


IMPERFECT. 


I loyeſt—thou reigned—they ſervedſt thou 
does run—he do write the horſe lean—we have 
one I will write—it ſhall be written—we have 
oved—-we have ſlept—he goes to dance] finiſh. 


PRRTEer. 


I didſt love thou didſt come —he didſt like — 
the maſter walks alone the maſter has walked 
Oy had ſpoken—we have written—he 1s 
cold—the weather was fine we ſhall be done. 


PLUPERFECT. 


I was ending— thou was eating—he were play- 
ing— they were laughing—a letter was written by 
me— I have bought the book—thou had written 


—grammar was taught by the maſter—the boys 
were playing, 


n= = 


FUTURE, 


Thou will play—letters have been written by 
me—you wilt go before us—the years paſſeth away 
—he wilt not come I had ſent the books ye 
wilt blame the maſter—the maſter is not to blame. 


(or! ( [1+ 
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Conditional Mode, PRESENT SIMPLE, 


Tf I am wiſe—if thou be good—if he is loved— 
though we are ſitting-—l«ſt ye are hurt—although 
they are mad—if thou doft go—if the book is 


written---leſt we are ſlain if the ſoldiers are 
marched - thou art. 


PRESENT ComPounD. 


Thou write a letter thou can write a letter 
mayeſt learn he is writing a letter except thou 
can learn John mayeſt believe you are indulged 


—if thou canſt come I can ſlay they are near at 
hand. 


IurpRFRECr. 


I couldſt ſend thou could prevail - ye would 
write letters the queen ſhould follow the king 
they may have been written—the king ſhould have 
bad gone to Richmond—1 have heard him preach. 


| PERFECT. 
I mayeſt have loved—thou may have declined 


— thou haſt been learning—they may come—we 
might have ſent. 


PLUPERFECT. 


| might have had obtained—thou might have 
had ſeen I ſhouldit have had charged—thou 
ſhould have had been received ye ſhould have 
wrote the letter—letters would have been wrote 
by thee—thou ſhould have dined with him. 


FUTURE, 


y I ſhall have fortified - thou ſhall have aſked— 


5e the ſcholar ſhall have wrote the letter thou hen 
0. ave 


Ii may had written—the maſter may write thou 
may have e have eaten—l am drinking 


I 
have been converted—I couldſt have had been 


feared thou will have been verified —1 will have 
been taught. | 


ADVERBS. 


My ſon can tranſa& the affair whether I be pre- 
ſent or no - He ſays he will carry of the goods whe. 
ther I will or no—there is not a more diligent boy 
than him, nor a more modeſt girl than her —He is 
taller than me, but I am ſtronger than him. — He 
buys more goods of he than of I.—He ſent the 
news ſooner to him than IJ. — He loves him bet. 
ter than I. N , 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


I have not ſpoken with him to-day, or have 1 
ſeen him.—'T hou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's 
houſe, nor his wife, &c.—In how many kingdoms 
of the world, has the cruſading ſword of the miſ- 

ided faint errant, ſpared neither age, or merit, or 
. or condition? - Solid peace and contentment 
_ neither in beauty or riches, but in the fayour 
of God, 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Why ſhould John fit above I ?—After who is 
the king of Iſrael come out—What ſays Lord 
Warwick ?-- Shall we after they? After they! 
Nay before they if we can—'Through [ you may 
deſire ſomething of he, —Rebuke without paſſion; 
but at the ſaine time, with ſoft words and ſtrong 
arguments; leſt he whom ye reprove, ſee a fault 
in thou, while you are endeavouring to correct 
one in he.—Folly is joy to a fool, and to he that 


is void of underitanding. — Ihe . reciprocations of 


love and friendſhip between he and J, have been 
many and ſincere; yet they thought to oy ſet 
| um 
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him at variance with I; but we were not impoſed 
upon by they.—Of all forts of injury that is the 


moſt intolerable which is done to we, under the 
maſk of kindneſs and pretended good will. 


EXERCISES fr te RULES & 


ConcoRD and GOVERNMENT. 


RULE I. — 


I loves ſtudy.— James % not. — Thou is play- 
ing — We is writing.—I have ſaid my leſſon.—. 
He art repeating his. — We hath done. — A wicked 
ſon are a reproach to his father. Fortune favour 
the brave.—Pains endures long.—Pleaſure are 
ſnort.— is going to London, and I is to ſtay a 
week. I is quite tired, and thou is full of ſpirits, 
— john and Peter are not gone to ſea.—'T went 
ſcholars is gone out,— John do not mind his book. 
Lou and I was at church yeſterday.— Horſes is 
uſeful creatures, thy carries men on journies, and 
obeys the reign.—A generous horſe ſhould be ſel- 
dom ſpurred. —A ſoft anſwer turn away wrath. 
— Abuſe of mercies ripen us for judgment, Alms 
given with oſtentation diſcovers pride. A clear 
conſcience need no excufe, and feareſt no accuſa- 
tion. Before thou attempts conſider whether thou 
can perform. - Cuſtom in infancy becomes nature 
in old age.—Children requires inſtruction as well 
as proviſion. To ſtudy diligently, and behave 
genteelly. is commendable. —Corre tion betimes 
prevent many crimes.— Delights, like phyſicians, 
leaves us when dying.—Frequent commiſſion of 
ſin harden men in it. He who forgetteth God in 
his mirth, or himſclf in his anger, do both to his 

O own 


Te — O— __—_—— . . - 


nary dangers often ſurprizes us more than real 
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own deſtruction.— Follies paſt be ſooner remem. Ifo 
bered than redreſſed.— Few failors perform what 
they vows in a ſtorm.—Intemperance kill more 
than the ſword. Honours graces wiſe men, aud 
makes fools notorious —He never wanteſt com- 
fort who have contcnt.— The greateſt conqueſt 
you can make, are to overcome thyſelf. — i magi- 


ones. Knowledge puff up ſome men, and hum- r 
ble others. Learn by others vices, how filthy 
t 
| 


your own is. — W hat is called little fins common- 
ly leads into great evils.— Long ſeem that delay, 
which keep our oys away.— No thanks is due 
to delayed kindneſs. There remains three 
things more to be conſidered. hree of them 
was taken into cuſtody. Six thouſand was loſt 
in the earthquake,—As to the public, they. was 
very diſcontent.— There is not the leaſt hopes of 
recovery.—'i he number of our days are with thee, 

Who is thou, O man, that preſuines on thy 
own wiſdom? Or why does thou vaunt thyſelf 
on thine own acquirements? Does thou forget, 
O man, that thy ſtation on earth are appointed 
by the wiſdom of the eternal? who knoweſt thy 
heart, who ſeeſt the vanity of all thy wiſhes ; and 
who often in mercy denieſt thy requeſts.— I he 
u:icaſineſs thou feels, the misfortunes thou bewails, 
ſprings from the root of thy own folly, pride, and 
13 fancy]! Do thou murmur at the diſ- 
p=rfations of Cod, and does not rather correct 
thy own heart? The hiſtories of all ages is full 
of the tragical outrages that has ben committed 
by the diabolical pation of revenge. —Sees thou 
not tha the angry man loſe his underſtanding ?— 
While thou is yet in thy ſenſes, let the madneſs of 
another be a leficn to thyſelf.— Covetous men 
needs money leaſt, yet moſt affects it, and prodigals 
who need it moit, leaſt regards it On the _— 
d 
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em. folly tread ſhame; at the back of anger ſtand re- 
Vhat morſe. | | 


"ty RULE II. 


r. To walk are healthful.— To be good are to be 
happy.—T o remember paſt faults are unworthy, 
and to remember patt pains are unpl-aſant.—- To 
praiſe princes for virtues they have not, are abuſ- 
m- ing them. Boys love to play.—It belong to the 
king to puniſh rebe!s.—It be a mean ſpirited ac- 
tion to ſteal. — To lie, to ſteal, to profane the S ab- 
ay, bath, is abominable in God's fight.—To fudy 


— diligently, and behave genteelly, is commendable, 
em 
Vas : 


of 7 Virtue and vice has different conſequences, —I 


ee. and William has given him that.— Neither your 
hy love nor your hatred concern me.— The king, the 
elf parliament, and the nation wiſhes for peace.— [jc 
et, and you is to blame. —Sleeping, eating, and drink- 
ed ing, is necefſities eſſential to man. John and 
17 James was firſt at ſchool. Abundance and plenty 


makes prodigals dainty.— Life and death is in the 
wer of the tongue. You and I writes often to 
ohn, but receives no anſwer. John an] I reads 
better than you.— Thou and he ſings merrily. 
— Fables, figures, allegories, and poems frequently 
ſoftens the ſeverity of inſtruction, and enforces the 
doctrines that is contained under them My ſa- 
ther and mother preſents their compliments to you, 
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RULE Iv. 


Note, — Collective nouns, or. nouns of number or 
multitude, are, committee, parliament, mob, part, 
tribe, corporation, aſſembly, ſynod, conyocation, 
city, nation, people, family, flock, &c.— This is fo 
eaſy, that there is no occaſion for examples, except 
when the nouns are attended with ſuch words as 
point out their ſingular or plural ſignification. 

The generality of my readers is ſo well ſatisfi. 
ed, that a great many of them las offered me their 
aſſiſtance. Rad the Britiſh miniſtry been as at. 
tentive to the public good as to its own private in. 
tereſt, they might have procured this ifland ſuch 
honour, power, and tranquility, as they had been 
firangers to for ſeveral years. — The whole world 


were about that time in expe ation of a prince out 


of Judea.— The remnant of the people, in other 
parts of the nation, were perſecuted with great 
ſeverity. Never were any people ſo much: infatu- 
ated as the Jewiſh nation were. While the Eng- 
liſh parliament were making laws to ſubdue America, 


the American congreſs were making laws to regu- 


late their independency, and the Engliſh army were 


doing little for want of aid or orders. 


RULE. V. 


I eſteem the man «ic is my friend. The 
play whom they acted did not take.—I ſee a man 
whom 1s going to fall.— I ſee nothing to whom he 
can apply himſelf. — The watch whom thou gaveſt 


me is loſt.— The ladies which you want to ſee are 


in the country. He who you hate is your friend. 
—An affront is but an imaginary evil to he who 
futfers it, and can only truly offend he which offer 

: it, 


W &t = 
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Gain 


it.—I am the perſon who declare and affirms the 
truth.—I am he who dare tell thou of thy fault, 
and who fears not your reſentment.— ! ruſt not 
him, whom, you know, is diſhoneſt.— He whom 
ye fay is good did this action. 


RULE VI. 


The trees which grow in the garden 7: full of 
fruit. James who wiites ſo well art a careful 
boy. Thou who ſpeakeſt fo unreverently, did 
the wrong. They who are rich needs not be 
proud, | 


RULE VII. 


Thou who read ſo much in his hiſtory of Eng- 
land. — After I, my ſiſter and other friends had 
dined, and went to clurch.—Either thou or he 
loves grammar, 


RULE VIII. 


The books or the deſk are come. Nothing are 
here wanting but charms.— Was it your brother or 
your ſiſters who was viſiting my father yeſterday *? 
— The maſter of the ſcholars is reading. Neither 
the ſcholars nor the maſter are reading. 


RULE IX. 


This boys are very idle.— That girls are frolic- 
ſome. The evils of human life are numerous 
enough, without being multiplied by that of choice. 
' — Thoſe ſort of authors ſeem to take up with ap- 
pearances.— By this means you will gain your plea. 
—[ have not heard from him this ten years.— 
Theſe kind of fellows are always doing milchief.— 
I love no intereſts but that of truth and virtue; I 
hate none but that of vice and folly.— The un- 

O 3 meaning 
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meaning compliments that paſs is an argument of a 
vicious age, —l will not be troubled with theſe Kind 
of triflers.—I have not ſpoken to my friend this 
fx weeks. 5 


Note to Rule IX. Each, Every, Either, &c. 


Let each eſteem other better than Hemſelves.— 
No one can be blamed for taking due care of their 
health. Every imagination of the thoughts of the 
heart are evil continually.— Every part of the na- 
tion became dreadful ſcenes of blood, — T hey ſhall 
reſt in their beds, each one walking in their up- 
rightneſs.—'T he throne had fix ſteps, and the top 
or the throne was round behind, and there were 
ſteps on either ſide on the place of the ſeat.— Na- 
dab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, took either of 
them his cenſer.— They crucified him, and two 
other with him, on either fide one, and Jeſus in 
tie midſt, — And he delivered them into- the hands 
of his ſervants, every drove by themſelves, 


RULE X. 


This. pen is bad, / muſt be menced.— This 
boy reads well, it is a good child, —You and [ 


will go to church, where they will hear a good 


ſermon. -l will give you my top, he is a very 
good one, —— | hele are all the boys which were 
IIe.—He is a wile man Which ſpeaks little.— 
Which art thon, O man ! that prelumeſt on thine 
own folly ?—The man of which he complains, is 
honeſt, -tle will not hear of the miſery to whom 
I am reduced, I know which relation the is.— He 
is the wife of Mr. Cold with which I am ac- 
quainted.— Cyrus asked him, which that God was 
of which he begged aſſiſtance.— He has got the 
place to, whoin the aimed at,-— Could we rightly 

caulider 
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conſider the miſeries of others, they ſhould be more 
thankful tor the mercies they cryoy,— 


What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Which, ſcatter'd thro? the world, in exile mourn ? 


GOVERNMENT. 


RULE XI. 


Do you ſee that ov; rudeneſs, he had almoſt hit 
the womans face ? Ilave you read Miltons poems, 
or 'T'homſons ſeaſons ?—1 have read Popes Homer, 
and Drydens Virgil. —He admires Horaces art of 
poetry, and Ovids works.— I his is Charlefs book, 
—[ tound it is Jamels de{k.—A wiſe mans anger 
is hort. — A harlots breath is death.— A wiſe child 
hears his parents inſtruction, George Careleſs his 
book. — Miſs Prudent her pen,—--Mr. Siddons his 
grammar.—Miſs Bride her beauty.— Diana anger 
was Acicon death; and Helen beauty was the 
deſtruction of 'T'roy's—-Give to Cæſar what is 
Car, and to God what is Gods.—lIs this the way 
to St Paul ?—Queen Elizabeth her reign was 
glorious.— The nver's I hames is not like the 
Seine, They told Haman to ſec whether Morde- 
cai his matters would ſtand. 


RULE XIL 


I taught % to read, and he paid J very genteel- 
IV. It is hard to make I ſuffer for anothers fault 
— He ſent I to the buſineſs. -Many people have 
ſeen they.—lI like the very well, What will you 
have I do ?—l cannot pleaſe ſhe and thou hoth.— 
He that is diligent you ſhould commend. dhe that 
is idle, reprove ſharply.—He who did the fault, you 
ſhould. correct, not I who was not preſent. 


RULE 
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R U LE XIII. and Note. 


She let him 7 go away.— Try comfort her.— 
ſaw him to come,——She would have him to cone. 
—[ dare not to ſtay. He had rather to ſtarve than 
to work. — I am uſed walk. every day.— There was 
an earthquake, which made the earth to tremble.— 
We lament that we ſee ſo many to make no con. 
| ſcience of ſin,—-I think he dare not to do it. You 
ought not profeſs yoyrſelf a maſter of what you do 
not underſtand.— Y ou ſhould to go abroad. —Y au 
ought not walk but ride. 


RULE XIV. 


I excuſe you from ſeeing mhey.—Fle was accu. 
ed of not uſing he well. -I commend him for ju- 
ſtifying his-ſelf.—He is incapable of treating ſhe ill, 
— He is quite diſcouraged ſeeing they againſt him, 
In obeying they, you do well. —He did well in 
ſending ye to me, —In correcting ye, he did his duty, 


RULE XV. 


To who will you give that pen ?— With who do 
you live ?— Will you go with I, or will you ſtay 
with ye.---I got a letter frem he, and one from 
ſhe.--- You ſhould not ſpeak ill of he, nor of the, 
God is my refuge, 1 will truſt in he.--- John 
thinks himſelf above thou and I.---Let us play a- 
gainſt they.---I fit between he and ſhe.---She can 
do nothing without they.--- Pride will make a man 
dictate to his ſuperiors of who he ought to learn, 
--- Withho'd not good from they to who it is due, 
Ill reports do harm to he that utters them, and 
to thoſe of who they are made, as well to they 
who made them.--- Walk before I, or ſtay behind 
he.---1 ſhall wait upon ye to the exchange.---' he 
reciprocations of love between he and | have been 
many 
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many, yet they think to ſet him at variance with 
I; but we will not be impoſed upon by they. 


PREPOSITIONS improperly uſed in Senterices. + 


He ſhould be true for the truſt repoſed in/o him. 
— That affair did not fall into his cognizance.— 
You have beſtowed favours to a very undeſerving 
perſon. I did this in compliance to your com- 
mands.--- You think good advice a diminution to 
your abilities. He is a ſtrict obſerver after 
modes and faſhions.---I diſſent with you on that 
matter. Power often prevails upon right.---He 
was very much made on when at ſchool,---I con- 
ratulate you to your ſucceſs of buſineſs.---i 
cave to differ with them you praiſe.—-Its beauties 
are not perceptible to the rude and illiterate, 


RULE XVI. and Notes 


Tho' he alli, yet ſhall he riſe again.---Though 
he were a ſon, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he ſuffered,---If he is alone, tell him 
the news ; if there is any with him, do not tell 

him-— Though he be rich, he is not happy. 

Hie has eaten more than me.---John reads better 
than him.---Can you read better than me ?---He 
dances better than her, but ſhe ſings better than 
him.---They ride faſter than us, but we can run 
better than them. -I have not ſo much gold as 
him,---You have given him more than I.---He 
will give you a ſhare as well as he. 

He is a better ſcholar than me.,---Yc-1 are taller 
tian her. They help more than us.--- You'll be 
worſe than me.-- We think for ourſelves, as well 
as them.---You are ſtronger than him.---A ſtone 
is heavy, and the ſand weighty ; but a fools wrath 
is heavier than them both,---More than him are 


0 
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to be paid for the ill conduQ.---I loved him fo 
much as if he had been my own ſon.---Several | 
_ are inſupportable if ge ry * 1 

poetry, muſic, painting, public ſpeeches, 
3 will not Ba as he can be 
ut rie 


RULE XVII. 


I and kim are alſo culpable.---He came and told 
me that you and him were gone to the country. 
We can, in ſome meaſure make our own — 2 
neſs, and it was within ourſelf. I came yeſter- 
day, and tell him I will not do it. He, and you, | 
and me, will get it all.---Let you and I be dili- 
N let him and I alone. -Did he not 

ear the Lord, and beſought the Lord, and the 
Lord repented him of the evil which he had pro- 
nounced againſt him ?---If a man have an hundred 
ſheep, and one of them be gone aſtray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth unto the 
mountains, and ſeeketh that which is gone aſtray ? 
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For ever in this humble cell, 
Let thee and I, my fair one dwell, 


ADJECTIVES are improperly put for ADVERBS, 
(See page 131+) 


Men are extreme ſubject to error.---His crime 
was eaſier dete*ted than the other's.---He is an in- 
different good hand,---His is an excellent good 


— — 


act 


book ; but he was extreme unwilling to write it. a 
---[t is excellent well written. -I will perform a- U 
greeable to my promiſe, and ſuch honeſty is ex- . 
| ceeding rare.---He argued excecding clear, and ſaid : 
| expreſs, what he would do, Every man ſhould | 
N 
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act ſuitable to his character and ſtation in life; 
But examples are extraordinary rare. 


ADVERBS are ſometimes miſjlaced. 
(See page 138.) 
I only ſpake three words. -I ſhall only take no- 


tice of thoſe things which are neceſffary.---Qur 


ſufficiency only is trom God,---Only we went to 
church, not to play. 


Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymar. 
Her boſom to the view was only bare, 


Wen the pronoun is fet alone as an anſwer to a Qurſtion, 
it muft be of the LEADING STATE, 
(See page 71.) 


Who made that pen? M.. Who ſpilt the ink? 
Him.--- W ho faid ſo? Us.---Who tore the books? 
Them.----Who will have this apple? Me. 
Which of you reads firit? Me.--- Which are the 
naughty boys? 'Uhem.---Who broke the glaſs ? 
Her, none but her.---Who did all this miſchief ? 
Them, who but them? 
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A COMPARATIVE AD VER mnft not be /et before an 
adjeftive compared by ER or EST. 


(Sre page 71.) 


That crow is more blacker than jety---London 
is more larger than aris.- Solomon was the moſt 
wiſeſt of men. -Iie is the moſt honeſteſt man a- 
live. John is more taller than | homas, but he is 
a more better boy. Ihe moſt ſtrongeſt things are 
in danger from the moſt weakelt.-.--Religion is the 
moſt hearfuleſt thing in the world ---Drunken- 
neſs and lying render men of the moſt brighteſt 
parts, the common jeſt of the moſt meaneſt clown. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 


XPERIENCE is a dear ſchool, but fools 
learns in no other. My brothers and me was 
at church yeſterday, where hey heard a good ſer- 
mon.---We have ſtrict laws and hiting - ſtatutes, 
% for this nineteen years we have let fleep.--- 
Brutiſh men reproackes human nature.---Commune 
with thyſelf, O man! and conſider wherefore you 
wert made.--- fuſtice and mercy waits betore God's 
throne ; benevolence and love enlightenerh his counte- 
nance.---All things preceeds from God; order, 
grace, and beauty, /prings from his hand. Wiſe 
men #eeps there expences within bounds.---I am Ji 
which told thou.---Him and her ſpake to n. Io 
who wilt ybu give this books.--- The man whom in- 
formed me lie yonder. Knowe/? you not wWho 
theſe pens belong 7e.---Thou and Ji write well, 
we furely practice much,---He lives ill w4:ch does 

not mend.---They have gone without u and I. 
Who „ thou, O man! that projimes on thy 
own wiſdom ? Or why 4s thou vaunt thyſelf on 
thine own acquirements ?---Whilſt thou is yet in 
thy ſenſes, let the madneſs of another be a leſſon to 
you.---Thou ought to overcome evil with good. 
Frugality and induſtry the handmeid of fortune. 
Him and her eat heartily.---Pride, cruelty, and 
revenge, 7s diabolical paſiom. It was affected 
by that means. The evils of life is numerous 
enough, without being multiplied by i- of choice. 
---H ho do you atk for ?---I/:h who Co you live ? 
=== To <vho are you going? To fle.---They went 
* ; farther 
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farther than «s-.---We are better than em. V. 
do you ſpeak 7 -And J perſecuted this way 
unto he death. Ae either of theſe two men your 
relations ?---No, neither of them are.-<-He was 
one of thoſe highwaymen that was condemned laſt 
ſeſſons.---Salt is good, but if the ſalt has loſt i; 
ſavour.--He was extreme unwilling to deſiſt from 
his purpoſe.---On the morrow, becauſe he would 
have known the certainty wherefore he was accuſed 
of the Jews, he looſed him. The remainder of 
the contents of theſe volumes, c of poems on 
ſeveral ſubjects. As the proud d hate humility, 
ſo 4otk the rich abhor the poor. 
* There's many pevple in the world «which lives as 
if they were never to die. There are a great 
number of prepoſitions.— There 7s, in fact, no im- 
perſonal verbs in any language. As for wealth, 
and the goods of this world, he has / all in con- 
. and vice ers to each other as 
much as light 7 darkneſs,--- We ought always act 
as juſtice and honour requires.---Neither of theſe 
«re the meaning of the text.---The common peo- 
ple is ill judges of real merit.---I am im which 
informed hey of the whole affair.---She and kim 
das not miſtaken in % conjectures. Fortune 
favours they which is brave.—-He is miftook which 
informed 7hou.---I and Aim are very attentive to 
their books.---If there i but one body of legiſla- 
tors, it no better than a tyrany ; if there are two, 
it will want a caſting voice.---Light gains makes a 
heavy purſe.---They a gone without hou and 1. 
--- All the morality of our actions lie in the judg- 
ment we ourſelves /orms of them. 

Nothing ar! more /illier than the pleaſure ſome 
people Vale in what them calls PREY their 
minds.---A man of % make vil: ſay a rude thing 
for the mere pleaſure /59m ſaying it; when a op- 
poſice behaviour, full as innocent, mizhtef have 
procured 
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procured her friend, or made her fortune.---Rail- 
lery are no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company are pleaſed with kim.---I world} leaſt of 
all be underſtood for to except the perſon rallied. 
A man which talk of any thing he Ze already fa- 
mous for, have little to get, but a great deal for 
to loſe.---The virtues of men #s catching as well 
as their vices; and your own obſervation added. 
wilt ſoon diſcover what it is who command attention 
in one man, and nate you tired with the diſcourſe 
from another.---When a argument 4e over, how 
many reaſons do a man recollect, who his heat and 
violence made he utterly forget ? 


Dreams 7s but interludes who fancy make, 
When monarch reaſon /tep, th:;/e mimic wake ; 
Compound a medley of disjointed things, 

The court of coblers, and an mob of kings. 


How wretched ar- the man which crave for more; 
Yet ßer want when / have gold in ſtore ? 
Pincheft its guts, and flame it/clf with rags, 

Jo pleaſe is greedy ſoul with uſeleſs bags. 


Children like tender oziers rates the bow, 
And as them firſt is faſhion'd always grows ; 
For what we arne in youth, to that alone 
In age «s &e by ſecond nature prone, 


Tears vainly flows from errors learn'd too late, 
When timely caution wil! prevent our fate. 
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Where the falſe Words are not printed in Italics. 


1 Why did you truſt them ? are either of them 
your friends ? 1 is perfuaded neither of them are, 
2 That houſe is very pleaſantly ſituate. 
3 This 1s very different to that, 
4 Homer was not the inventreſs of fables..—— 
Tliey were far more ancient than him. 
5 I and him are far more diligent than thee. 
6 Thou might engage fortune to thy ſide. 
7 By negligence the balance of power was broke. 
Where are thoſe kind of people to be found! 
9 I dares not tell you a ſyllable of the matter, 
10 Every tree is known by their own fruit. 
11 Who art thou, O man, that preſumes on 
your own wiſdom ! _ 
£25 Who is there? It is me: it is not him, or 
13 This is the man who you left the book to. 
14 She is more cunning than him or me. 
15 Anger and impatience is always unreaſonable, 
16 Let no mans contrition be leſs than their 
crime. 
17 The power was equally divided between 
theſe three. 
5 18 He is ſo diligent, that no pains is declined of 
m. 
19 Her they eſteem as tlie inventor of there arts. 
20 I have lived in this way this many years. 
21 Its done, its finiſhed, the Chriſtian is dead. 
22 The mechaniſms of clocks and watches were 
unknown. | | 
23 Diſcuſs what relates to each particular in 
their order. | | 
24 Not one in a hundred either read or ſpeak 
with propriety. | 
25 T hoſe who he thought true to his party. 
62 Mark 
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26 Mark the ſenſe and manner of that you read. 

27 A fool mocks the moſt wiſeſt philoſopher. 

28 There is no fool as troubleſome than him 
which haſt wit. | . 

29 Death pity none, neither rich or poor. 


30 If he out lives his brother, he is to have the 
place. | 

31 No ſtate cannot ſubſiſt without ſubordina- 
tion. 

32 The Italians is the beſt muſicians in the 
world. . 


33 Your ſiſter and you is much to be praiſed, 

34 John and James preſents their compliments 
to thou, i 

35 Miſs Fair art a good girl, ſhe love her ſiſter 
much. | 

36 Am not I thine aſs on which thou haſt rode? 

37 Bullion has roſe to fix ſhillings the ounce. 

38 David ſlung a ſtone and ſmote the Philiſtine. 

39 Stole waters is ſweet, bread eat in ſecret is 
pleaſant. « | 

40 And the woman ſpun goats hair. 

41 And he ſpit on. the ground, and anointed his 
eyes. 
5 He was proof to all the attacks of fortune. 
43 About this time Janus his temple was ſhut. 
44 Have you forgot the enemy, yourſelves, and 


I? | 
45 Theſe kind of orders were miſtruſted by them, 
46 He faid ſhe was heir to her brothers eſtate. 
47 This is well wrote. Who wrote it ? Me, Sir. 
4 He lives regular, and led a ſingular pious 
ife. | 
49 They were quickly drove out of that land, 
50 They and him were fellow ſufferers. 
51 In this ſtudy he ſpent many a tedious hours. 
52 He has wrote ſeveral poems on tlus ſubject. 
53 Some difalter has certainly befel him, 
P'3 54 Are- 
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54 Are either of theſe perſons your acquaint. 
ne 
55 Every dedicate thing in Iſrael ſhall be theirs. 
56 It has been remarkable fine weather this ten 
days. | 
57] was left an hundred pound by a uncle. 
58 He cannot take no pleaſure in ſuch trifles, 
59 By this means a number of people are em- 
ployed. | 
bo Your party ſay moſt, and always does leaſt. 
61 The more thame tor ye; holy men I thought 


62 The deſtination of the ſhips were a ſecret. 
63 Bring me them pens that | might mend them. 
64 Thou who was thecauſe John. Who, me, Sir? 
65 Avoid books who tends to inſtil vicious prin- 
ciples. | 
66 A jeſt is no argument, or a laugh demonſtra- 
tion, 
67 The ſplendor of riches and beauty are pe- 
riſhing. 
68 Tel) James and I where we will look for ye. 
69 There is more hopes of a ſwearer as of a lar. 
70 This copy is worſer writ as that. 
71 All the dedicate things he gave to his ſon, 
72 Thou cannot become worſer than him, 
73 He, we have ſent to treat with ye. 
74 Every crea: ure are beholding to their Creator. 
75 Appoint every ſcholar which leſſon they 
ſhould get. 
76 This moſt worſe affair will injure ye both. 
77 Proſperity and inoderation ſeldom meets to- 
ether. 
, 78 My copy is quite different to yours. 
79 lt is three months ago finc2 1 ſaw Jolm and 
he. 
85 Had I never ſeen ye, I had never known ye. 
v1 Some people is buy, and yet does n 
82 


ye 
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82 I know ye not.---I thouziit it was thee, 

83 Commune with thyſelf, > man! and con- 
- i wherefore you wert made with a immortal 

|. N 

84 Juſtice and mercy waits before God's throne, 
benevolence and love enlightens his countenance. 

85 All things proceeds from God; order, grace, 
and beauty, fprings from his ſovercizn hard. 

306 [he voice of wiſdom ſpeak in all God's 
works; but the human underſtanding comprehend- 
ed it not, 

87 Thoughtleſs men bridle not his tongue; he 
ſpeaks at random, and is entangled in the foll; of 
his words. | 

88 It is indifferent whether the child can dance 
or no; but it is an neceſſity that his mind is for- 
med into the truth. 

89 Supreme authority, of what nature ſocver it 
is, are neceſſary, to prevent more greater evils be- 
fallen. 

go One would think, as the larger a company is 
in whom we ſhall engage, the more varicty lad 
been in the diſcourſe. 

g1 Ihe vain perſon delight to ſpeak of his felf; 
but he do not fee that others likes not to hear his 
ſelf- praiſe. 

92 To ſucceed in theſe kind of ſtudies, there is 
nothing wanting but inclination an} diligence. 

93 [| here was ſcarce ever any age in what the 
forms of religion do more abound as the preſent one. 

94 The ſhip Mary and Ann were 1eitored to 
ra owners, as an unlegal captor, by a French 

rigate. 

8 He cauſed all perſons whom he knew had, 
or he thought might have ſpoken to lum, to be 
apprehended. 

96 Ye cloathe you, but there is no warm ;-- -he 
that earneth wages, to put it into a bag with holes. 

97 I its 
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97 Titus gave expreſs orders, aud uſed all en- 
deayours to have ſaved the temple, but he found 
he cannot. | 

98 He ſo obliged all people, as no perſon in the 


courſe of their lives were dearer to them than 
him. | 


The army was diſperſed into ſmall parties, 
and in this condition, were eaſy defeated by the 
Romans. 

100 Upon the lighting the flambeaux, I looked 
upon the face of the dead perſon which laid in the 
room, | | 

101 Every animal, though never ſo noiſome, 
have their uſe; God have made nothing who are 
Vain, 

102 In the death of Chriſt was fulfilled many 
prophecies, as well as many promiſes, which was 
made long before. 

103 Her grief was exceeding great, Her voice 
was broke,---her looks was tull of melancholy 
ſymptoms, 

104 The annals of hiſtory does not afford a in- 


ſtance of more flagrant uſurpation, as that of 


Richard III. 

105 Here's ſo many eharaCters, that the perſon 
of the emperor cannot be miſtaken, ſince not one 
of them agree with any but he. : 

106 Theſe men were choſe for the digeſting a 
code of the laws for the governing of that com- 
monwealth, | 

107 Tho' they are never ſo few, they dare to 
attack any number of horſemen equipped of har- 
nels, 

103 He ſtill reads the ſcriptures, tho' there was 
many things in it he did. not like or underſtand, 

109 On this new road were ſoon built an num- 
ber of good houſes who was let tor rents conſide- 
rable high. 


110 If 
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110 If you was to live here, you ſhould meet 
with very pleaſant company, and air more defir- 
ably fine than in town. , 

111 All perſons which dwell here behave ex- 
treme well, eſpecially for ſtrangers, who they e- 
ſteem very high. 

112 By this means he became elate, and were 
more frequent, and more intolerably inſolent with 
his betters. 

113 The riches of the Eatt that is brought to 
England, has promoted luxury, and ſpoils the 
morals of the people. 

114 I have no other means but this to expreſs 
my thanks to one man, and my reſentment of 
another. 

115 Every one of the letters bear date after his 
baniſhment, and contain an narration of all his ſtory 
afterwards. 

116 The verſions of this book differs, each hav- 
ing ſome particulars in them which is wanting in 
e . | 
117 The beauty and proportion of an edifice is 
owing to the architect, which deſigned the plan in 

his clotet. | | 

118 Some are ſo headftronz, as there is no 
_ more certain of difpleaſing them as by uſing 
elays. 

* Him that is ſlow to anger is more good 
than the mighty; and him which ruleth his ſpirit 
than him that taketh a city. 

120 Our paſſions, like the ſeas, is agitated by the 
winds ;—as God hath ſet bounds to thoſe, fo ſhould 
we to theſe. 

121 Faith and repentance is neceſlary.---with- 
out it, as a means, we can neither eſcape hell, or 
get to heaven. x 

122 Every ſpecies of indelicacy in converſation are 
ſhametul in themſelyes, and exce..!.ng diiguſting. 

123 te 
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123 He had recourſe to the very fame perſons 
who he was obliged to treat as an enemy to him. 

124 They were extreme angry. to us for not be- 
ing of the ſame ſentiments as them and their friends. 

125 'I'hem that oppreſſeth the poor to increaſe 
his riches, and them that giveth to the rich, ſhall 
ſurely come to want. 

126 John, thou commonly truants much, and 
is very idle, which is moſt pernicious things. 

127 A conſcience free from guilt laugh at falſe 
accuſers ; but fear and ſhame is common by guilty 
perſons. | 

128 Glory and honour ſurvives good men after 
his death; death takes not his crown away. 

129 No ſooner was fifty talents paid for his 
ranſom, but he put for ſea again in purſuit of the 
privateers. 

130 She ſhould have ſuffered far more greater 
1 had not the king his daughter inter- 
poſed. | | 
131 He took care that noone ſhould ſuffer no in- 
jury, tho' there were ſo great aarmy within the walls, 

142 Ihe books I received yeſterday, and was a 
preſent from a friend, is entertaining and inſtructive. 

133 It is more good to fall among crows than 
flatterers ; for theſe only devour the dead, thoſe 
the living. 

134 He was extreme little and deformed, yet 
exceeding witty and tolerable well verſed in lan- 
guages. 

135 A proud man is averſe to renouncing of his 
errors and the correcting his fatal prejudices, 

136 The Koman people is invincible, becauſe it 
does not ſuffer itſelf to be blinded with its good 
fortune, | p 

137 The obſervations of things, the colled ion 
7; — how doth it enrich the mind with 

Cas | 


138 It 
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138 If our life, in the lineaments of ſanity and 
de does reſemble his holy life, they may 
bear his name. 

139 So David went, him and the fix hundred 
men that was with him, and came to the brook 
Beſor. 

140 If theſe notions are true, as I verily belive 
they be, I thought it might be worth publiſhing at 
this time. 

141 What leſs can ſuch an weak and old man as 
me do, but celebrate the divine praiſes to my God. 

142 If t fought better than us, or we worſe 
than them; they were owing to the nature of the 
ground, | 

143 Malice and injuſtice has it's day, like ſome 
_ liv'd vermin, who dies in ſhooting their 

ings. 

— To demonſtrate à thing, are not only to 
prove them to · be, but a impoſſibility of them not 
being. 

5 5 If there be a vice more great as the hoard- 
ng up riches, it is employing of it to uſeleſs pur- 
poles. | 

146 He which gave away his treaſure wiſely, 
gave away his plagues ; he that retain riches, heap 
up ſorrow, 

147 The feeling an injury muſt be previous to 
revenging of it ; but the noble mind diſdains to 
lay, it hurts J. | 

148 If the injury is below thy notice, he which 
do it, make himſelt fo; and would thou enter the 
liſt with thy inferiors ? 

149 lo he who the ſcience of nature delight, 
all objects bring proofs of a God; every thing who 
prove it, give cauſe of adoration. | 

150 Ihe moſt nobleſt employment of the mind 
of men are the ſtudy of the works of his Creator 
ad Redeemer, 


151 Can 
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151 Can any perſon, on their entrance into the 

world, be fully ſecure, that they ſhall not be de- 
ceived. - 

152 And fo was alſo James and john, the ſons 

of Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. 

153 The firſt ſtep towards being wiſe, are to 
know that thou art ignorant; and if you wouldſt 
not be eſteemed fooliſh, caſt you off a folly of being 
wiſe in your own conceit. 

154 Joy and grief hattens and delays time. A 
man in great miſery mayeſt as far loſe her meaſure, 
and to think the minute an hour; or in joy thinks 
the hour an minute. 

155 Vaunt not of thy body, becauſe it were 
firſt formed; or of your brain, becauſe your ſoul 
reſide there: Is not the maſter of the houſe ho- 
nourabler than their walls ? 

156 Thou can ſpeak alone, O man Wonder 
at your glorious prerogative; but pay to him 
which gaveſt them, 2 rational and welcome praiſe 
by hearty zeal. 

157 If revenge art moſt deteſtable : What then 
be cruclty ? It poſſeſs the miſchiefs of the other; 
want even a pretence of his provecationgs who the 
other pretend to have. 

158 Men will find it d:fficulter to be well with 

riches; as to be at eaſe under a want of it. Men 
governs himfelf eaſter in poverty as in the greateſt 
abundance with riches. 
10509 If a man have an hundred lep, and one 
of them be gone aftray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the mani, and 
leeketh that which is gone aſtray ? 

160 80 likewiſe ſhall my heavenly Father do al- 
ſo unto ye, if ye from your hearts forgive not "_y 
one his brother their treſpaſſes. 

161 It is an unanſwerable argument of a ve 
refined age, the wonderful civilities that have paſſed 
48-0 
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of late years between the nation of authors, and 


that. of readers. 

162 | know no reaſon why we ſhould make the 
way that lead to eternal life narrower, and the gates 
ſtraiter than God himſelf appear to have made it. 

163 The tongue and pen is both interpreters of 
the mind, but the pen is the moſt faithful of the 
two, as they leave things behind on a more au- 
thentic and laſting recor «© TE 

164 There is no body ſo weak of invention, 


which cannot aggravate, or make little ſtories to , 


vilify their enemy; and there is few but has in- 
elinations to hear them. g 


165 There is 2 that more betray a baſe 
an the giving ſecret ſtabs 


and ungenerous ſpirit, 
to a man's reputation. 


166 Here people bring their laquies of ſtate, 
and here it is, that all they ſay at their tables, and 
is acted at their houſes, is communicated to the 
whole town. | 


167 And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her 


eldeſt fon Eſau, which were with her in the houſe, 


and put them upon Jacob her youngeſt ſon. 
168 I ſhall very zealouſly perſervere in my ap- 
plication, not only to Cæſar, but to all thoſe which 


are moſt in his favour, every one of whom I know 
to be my friends. 


6g Each of the ſexes ſhould keep within their 


particular bounds, and content themſelves to exult 
within their reſpective diſtricts, which nature itſelf 
Point out to them. | HMO 
170 Is it poſſible, that thou ſhould be my child, 
bone of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh, and yet 
trarifgreſs the rules of virtue thou was teached in 
childhood? N 

. t71 When a righteous man turneth away from 


his righteouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, and 
| ghtec ) ty, i 
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dieth in them, for the iniquity that fie hath done 
ſhall he die. | | 5 

172 Ours is the only country in, the world 
where every man, rich and poor, dare to have a 
humour of his own, and dare to avow it, on all oc- 
caſions. | 3h 

173 His face was eaſily taken either in painti 
or ſculpture ; ſcarce any one, tho* never ſo indif- 


ferently ſkilled in their art, failed to hit it. 


174 When a nation loſes their regard to juſtice, 
when they do not look upon it as venerable. ho!y, 
and inviolable, we may pronounce it haſtening to 
their ruin, : . 

175 Here, Charon, take them two ſavages to 
your care, How far the barbariſm of the Mohawk 
excuſe his horrid acts, I leave Minos to judge, 
which know beſt. ial. 

176 She looks, methink, of old Acaſtos line, 
and to my mind recal that patron of my happy 
life. —And are thou then Acaſtos dear remains, 2 
who my reſtleſs gratitude have ſought in vain. 

177 He has lately printed a great number of 
authors in ſuch a manner, as ſhew him to have 
been a very ingenious and learned man, for his 
profeſſion. g | 
178 Solon being aſked, why, among his laws 
there were not one againſt perſonal affronts ? 
anſwered, He could not believe the world fo fan- 
taſtical to regard them. 

179 That innocent, courteous, charitable, and 
benevolent demeanour (ſuch as pity doth require 


and produce) are apt to conciliate reſpect and af- 


fection from the molt bad men. 

180 "They took aſhes of the furnace and ſtood 

before Pharoah, and Moſes ſprinkled it towards 

heaven, and it became a boil breaking forth upon 

man and upon beaſt, | 

181 T he language, I belicve, may be beiter 
Bi 1 learnt 
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learnt here than in courts and more great cities, 
2 artifige and diſguiſe is found to Pore 


182 Next in d is the nobility, who has the 
direction of all Kurs: each being attended by a2 
nymber of dependents in proportion. to their eſtate 
and qualit * 

183 There i is no part of nature who do not pay 
the ulbare to man, that man in their turn may pay 
the tribute to the Author of all theſe benefits. 

184 The proper peruſal of hiſtory, how plea- 

fant illumination of mind, how uſe al directions 
of life, how ſprightly incentives to virtue, do it 
afford ! 
185 He made it appear the ſlaughter committed 
in the temple were not only abſolute neceſſary, 
but that the people that was killed was Czfar's 
enemies. 

186 How could they poſſibly know it, Which 
was entirely ignorant of the holy Scriptures, who 
was able alone to reſolve theſe kind of difficulties. 

187 How bloody was the papiſts in the Iriſh 
maſlacre, they reſpect neither age, or ſex, or rank, 
all fall in one promiſcuous and horrideſt carnage ? 
188 Humanity and prudence procures wiſdom 
and underſtanding; but pride and arrogance en- 
Pr. contention, and brings forth 1 * and 


189 A fooliſh woman is 3 and con- 
tentious, ſimple, and know nothing; and him or 
her which loves ſtrife, love tranſgreſſion, and are 
haters of praiſe. 

190 A inward inclination to do a wrong or evil 
thing, are ſinful; for the thought have already 
tained the conſcious heart with guilt before the in- 
tention ripen into action. 

191 When the love of money become the rul- 


Q2 ing 
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ing paſſion, ſhe baniſhes humanity, confound right 
and trample upon the moſt facred and endearing 
relations in nature. | 

192 Quality and equipage does not abſolve 
mankind from the divine laws, or gives a ſanction 
for perjury ; but rather enforces the obligations of 
equity and truth. | | 

193 Bad company generally infet and taint a 
mans reputation, and expoſes him to the ſame cen- 
ſure and puniſhment, though innocent, as is juſtly 
due to his notoriqus companions. * 

194. Piety and virtue, in perfons of eminent place 
and dignity, 1s ſeated to great advantage, as to caſt 
luſtre upon his place and dignity, and by refleCtion, 
redoubles the beams of majeſty. 

195 Neither I or my friend approve of the flat- 
tery of ſycophants, or the admiration of fools ; but 
glory in the admiration of wiſe men, and the ap- 
' probation of conſcience, Ro 

196 He that expect good, and would have it 
ariſe out from evil, may, with the ſanſe confidence, 
plants a thiſtle, and expects it to bring figs, or to 
fow tares, and expects wheat. 

197 There are two things ordinarily makes us 
to ſuſpect the fidelity of a witneſs ; if there is either 
an appearance of deceit in the manner of the rela- 
tion, either of the deſign in the end of it; but the 
witneſſes of Chriſt his reſurrection is free of both 
theſe grounds of jealouſy. 

198- So long as wit and humour continues, and 
the generality of 'us dares to have their own way 
of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, this nation are 
not like to give any quarters to a invader, much 
leſs to bear with any abſurdities of Poper . 

199 We have great cauſe to thank God, to ſee 
ſo many, in this day of trial, and hour of temp- 
tation to adhere with ſo much reſolution and 
conſtancy to their holy religion, and to * | 
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the keeping faith and a good conſcience to all earth«: 


ly conſiderations and advantages, | 
2000 The church of Rome is fo wiſe in their 
generation, that it will not permit thoſe of their 
communion to hear or read what can be ſaid a- 
gainſt them; nay, it will not permit the people the 
8 is at leaſt a eſſential part of the rule 
ith. | | 
201 The higher and the low, the rich and the 


poorer, the wiſe and the ignoranter, when the ſoul. 


Il have ſhook of the cumbrous ſhackles of that 
mortal life, ſhall receive from the mouth of God 
a, juſt and everlaſting ſentence according to his 
works, | 


202 Men doth not diſtinguiſh enough between 


a demonſtration, the proof, and the probability. 
A demonſtration ſuppoſe the contradictory idea 
impoſſible.— A proof of the fact are when all the 
reaſons inclines us to believe, without any pretence 
of doubting. A probability art when the reaſons 
for believing is more ſtronger as them for doubt; 
203 The commonalty ought to be content 
to. deſerve a inward. eſteem of men by his ſimple 
and modeſt virtue :-—and- the great ought to con- 
vince, that outward reſpect * will be paid them, 
unleſs they had true merit. that means, the 


former will be not exaſperated in their low eſtate, . 


neither will the others pride themſelves in his 
greatneſs —Men will be ſenſible, that kings is 
neceſſary ; and kings ſhall not forget, that they be 
men. 

204 The vain man delight to ſpeak of himſelf; 
if he has done any things who are praiſe-wortlry ; 
if he poſſeſſes that is worthy of admiration, with 
joy he proclaim it; his pride are to hear it re- 


Q3. Men 


uſe of the holy Scriptures, which they, with- us, 


ported. The defire of ſuch a man defeat itſelf. 
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Men ſays not, behold, he have done it; or ſee he 
poſſeſſes it; but, mark how proud he is of it. 

205 There is nothing as common as to find a 
man, which in' the general obſeryation of his car- 
riage, you take to be of a uniform temper, ſubject 
to an unaccountable ſtarts of humour and paſſion, 
as he ſo much unlike himſelf, and difter ſo much 
from a man you firſt thought him to be, as any 
two diſtinct perſons can differ from each others. 

206 Why.do we ſee infirmity, mourn, poverty 
languiſh, induſtry ſtare, wiſdom, reaſon, and genius, 
diminiſhes, darkens, and loſes their luſtre; and 
folly is ſet in great dignity ?—but that juſtice and 
and equity is negligent, partial, or 'even detrimen- 
tal, without favour, intereſt, to recompence ; envi- 
ous without ſuperior talents; cruel or barbarous, 
without mercy, meeknefs, nor charity. 

207 A true critic praiſe without flattery and hy- 
pocrily, favour and partiality ; and cenſure without 
pride, intereſt and envy ; but the cenſure and ap- 
plauſe of a perfon void of underſtanding, 133 
equally from either flattery, partiality, intereſt, pride, 
and envy, according to their predominant paſſion; 
therefore his cenſures is regarded as cyphers, and 
their applauſe as nothing, by e and know- 
ing part of the world; for a ſolid and ſubſtantial 
greatneſs of ſoul look down with a generous 
exe on the cenſures and applauſes of the multi- 
tude, and place a man beyond a little noiſe and 
ſtrife of tongues, | 


SELF-CONCEIT, 


208 A confident man, or him whoſe mind is 
well tinctured with the conceit of himſelf, is the 
complete coxcomb; he is proof againſt all oppo- 
ſition of ſenſe and difficulty ; carry vigour and en- 

terpriſe 
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terpriſe in the air of its motion, and preſs for- 
ward in every appearance of advantage, conclud- 
ing nothing above its management nor merit. Ihe 
opinion for ' himſelf mayeſt eafly be read in the 
countenance, his confidence ſtamp his current value 
in his face: for with the ignorant it is thought to 
be a worthy man, and adored as a god ; with the 
wiſe or prudent, a man of no value, and looked upon 
as a moſt deſpicable and ridiculous animals: In 
ſhort, he is a impoſter with hiunſelf, the jeſt of the 
wiſe, and an idol to fools, 


INJURING OTHERS. 


209 Injury in civil ſociety is the bane of friend- 
fhip and mutual engagements. Every injury either 
intended nor committed, is a petty war or breach 
of peace, and tho' he mayelt proſper for a time, till 
the wheel of God's providence circle her round, 
yet are never of long continuance, He that canſt 
allow himſelf to do injury, make his favours to be 
ſuſpected for ſnares; for the malevolence in his 
heart threaten deſtruction, and its want of benevo- 
lence, oppretlion. 'T ho” religion is pure and peace- 
able, yet injuſtice and injury in the profeſſors very 
much ſcandaliſe her; for he very much deceive 
himſelf which think to gain favour either by God 
or man, with formalities in religion, when at the 
ſame time give a looſe reign for injuries, becaufe he 
is a enemy to both, in diſhonouring God, and in- 
juring man. We are not to do injury for good to 
come of it: who always have been and ever will 
be diſdained and abhorred, by the juſt and honaur- 
able perſons, however plauſible and practicable they 
may ſeem to ſome of our days. | 

[ts betcer to ſuffer wrong as to do it to another ; 
for he may be a good man which ſuffers, bon ho 
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muſt be bad man which offer it. Men looks with 


an evil eye to the good than are in others, and 
thinks that their reputation obſcure them; and 
that their recommendable qualities does ſtand in 
his light; and therefore he does what he can to 
caſt a cloud over it, that the bright . of his 
| virtues may not obſcure him. 


POE T N V. 
I They tears his whiſtle and forſakes the ſeas. 


2 You ſits above, and ſees vain man below, 
Contend for what you only canſt beſtow. 


3 None love his king and country better, 
Yet none were ever leſs their debtor. * 


4 Say lovely dream, where could thou find 
Shadows to counterfeit that face? 


5 Tears vainly flows from errors learn'd too late, 
When timely caution does prevent our fate, 


6: It muſt be fo; Plato, thou reaſons well. 
7 Rapt.in future time the bard begun. | 
8 Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid. 
9 Fierce as he movꝰ d, his filver ſhafts reſound. 
10 I know thou wert not ſlow to hear. 
11 Thou ho of old wert ſent to Iſrael's court, 


12 For ever in this humble cell, 
Let you and-I, my fair one dwell. 


13 Let you and I, 
The battle try. 


14 The more ſhameforye: holy men L thought ye. 


15. To dine with her! and come at three! 
Impoſſible It can't be me. $ 
I 


4 wh } 


16 — ——— Phe boys in wanton play, 


Will pluck you by the beard, while you ſhall growl, 


Wretch as thou are, and burſt in ſpleen of ſoul. 


17 Brimful the pretty eyes appears, 
And burſts at laſt a flood of tears. | 


18 Reaſons whole pleaſures all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lies in three words, health, peace. and competence, 


19 In vain our flocks and fields increaſe our tore, 
Since our abundance makes us with for more. 


20 foggy is like gold: if true he'll never leave 
thee, - 
Yet both, without a touch ſtone, mayſt deceive 
ee. 


21 When what 1 long muſt love, and long muſt 
maourn 9 5 | 
With fatal ſpeed was urging his return. | 
22 H — portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans 
| bleſt,. . 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 


23 Now, now I ſcize, I claſp thy charms, 
And now you burſt, ah cruel, from my arms ! 


24 His wrath, who one day will deſtroy ye both, 


25 I know thee not, or ever ſaw till now, 
Sight more deteſtable than him and thou. 


26 What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns un- 
' known, 


While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone. 


27 Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never, to be heaven-reſign'd ? 


28 Thus men, too careleſs of their future ſtate, 
Diſputes, kaows nothing, and repents too late. 


26 Crow- 
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29 Cowards dies many times before their death 
The yaliant never taſtes of death but once. 


20 Diſtruſt and darkneſs of a future ſtate, - 
Makes poor mankind as fearful of his fate. 
Death in itſelf am nothing ; but thou fear 
To be thou know not what, thou know not where. 


31 My form, alas! have long forgot to pleaſe ; 
The ſcene of beauty and cages are change: 
No roſes blooms upon my fading cheeks, 
No laughing graces wantons in my eyes. 


32 What means this wild confuſion in thy looks? 
As if thou was at variance with yourſelf; 
Madnets and reaſon combat ſore within thou; 
And thou was doubtful, who ſhould get the better. 


33A e friendſhip no cold medium knew; 
Burn with one love, with one reſentment glow: 
One ſhould our int*reſt, and our paſſions be; 

My friend muſt hate the man which injures me. 


4 What profits us, that us from heaven derives, 
A ſoul immortal and with looks erect, 
Surveys the ſtars, if, like the brutal kind, 
We follows where our paſſions leads the way. 


35 Not purple violets in the early ſpr | 
Such een weets, ſuch tender datetied Vrings ; ] 
The orient bluſh, who do her cheeks > 
Make coral pale, vie with the roſy morn. 


36 Death am the privilege of human nature; 1 
And life without her was not worth our taking, F 
'T hither the poor, the pris'ner, and the mourner, 

Flees for relief, and lays his burdens down. I 


47 Dreams is but interludes who fancy make, 
When monarch reaſon fleep, theſe mimic wake; 
Compound a medley of Coming things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. 


38 Light 


Nu 


n 
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38 Light fumes Rn 


Both is the reaſonable ſoul run ma 


And many monſtrous forms in ſleep we ſee, 
Who never was, or is, or e'er ſhall be. 


9 The wife, where danger and diſhonour lurk 
Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by his huſband ſtay, 


Who guard her, or with him the worſt endures. 


40 — a — Your fiery eyes 
Who, like the ſun at noon, none could behold, 
But with a ſnatch of light, and then be dazzle; 
Now like a cold and drouſy winter ſtar, 

Bear a bleak brightneſs : O decays of luſtre ! 

41 ————- With pleaſure I take in thou! 
What joy E give I in your prattling infancy ! 
Your ſprightly wit, and early blooming beauty! 
How have I ſtand and fed my eyes upon thou | 
Then Ming up my hands, and wond'ring bleſs 

thou 


41 Thus from our infancy us hand in hand 
Has tread the path of life in love together. 
One bed have hold us, and the ſame deſires, 
And ſame averſion, ſtill employ our thoughts : 
Whene'er had I friend, that is not Pollydore's, 
Nor Follydore a foe that is not mine ? 


43 T 7 y virtuous heroes too, of whom they 
boaſt, 
Is dead; and virtue without fire are loſt. 
Few things there is of whom a man can fay, 
To-morrow ſhall be as it was to day. 
In one eternal round all things rolls on, 
Yet nought remain of what 1s paſt and gone. 


44 Friends is like leaves who on the trees does 
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| But are thou in adverſity ? Then ther, 
Like leaves on trees in autumn, falls away, . yr 
Happy is he which have a friend indeed, 4 
But him more happier is, which none do need. 


45 Such are the gloomy ſtate of mortals here, 
We knows not what to wiſh, or what to fear: 
What then remain ? Are us depriv'd of will ? 
Muſt us not with, for fear of wiſhing ill? 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Entruſt they fortune to the Pow'rs above; 
Leave they to manage for ye, and to grant 
What his unerring wiſdom fee thou want. 


